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RELIGION IN 


Compared with the Cambridge of the 
first half of the nineteenth century the 
present University is a highly complex 
organism, on which it is almost impos- 
sible to generalize. Its component ele- 
ments are so various, the different cur- 
rents of opinion so diverse, that to an- 
swer in a few words a question as to 
its religious condition at any particular 
time is a practical impossibility. The 
attempt to give any idea of the state 
of opinion on this important subject 
within the limits of a brief article is 
one which naturally demands an apol- 
ogy on the part of the writer who is 
rash enough to make it, and perhaps 
his best excuse can be found in the 
fact that a similar effort was made 
with perhaps some success to depict 
the trend of religious feeling in Ox- 
ford. But Oxford and Cambridge, de- 
spite their strong superficial resem- 


*1 “Life of Edward White Benson, some- 
time Archbishop of Canterbury.’’ Edited by A. 
CO. Benson. Two Volumes. (London: Macmillan 
and Co., 1899.) 

2 “Life and Letters of Brooke Foss Westcott, 
sometime Bishop of Durham.’’ Edited by A. 
Westcott. Two Volumes. (London: Macmillan 
and Co., 1903.) 

8 “Life and Letters of Fenton John Anthony 
Hort, D.D., D.O.L., LL.D., sometime Lady Mar- 


CAMBRIDGE.* 


blance, are strangely diverse, and de- 
mand very different treatment. The 
two ancient Universities are, and al- 
ways have been, under influences en- 
tirely distinct from one another; and 
they are no more alike than are two 
friendly nations whose government, 
civilization, and culture seem to an out- 
side observer to be practically identical. 
The two Universities diverged from one 
another at a very early period, and no 
revolutions have been able to change 
the genius loci of either. Men like Sir 
Thomas More in the sixteenth century 
or Archbishop Laud in the seventeenth 
are as easily recognizable as products 
of Oxford as Cardinal Newman or the 
late Master of Balliol. It would per- 
haps be as impossible to imagine these 
great men at Cambridge as it would 
be to think of Cranmer, Newton, Bent- 
ley, or Whewell at Oxford. It is easier 


garet Professor of Divinity in the University of 
Cambridge. Edited by A. F. Hort. (London: 
Macmillan and ©»., 1896.) 

4 Articles in the ‘‘Nineteenth Century’’ by 
Anthony Deane. October and December 1895. 

5 “The Cambridge Mission to South London: 
A Twenty Years’ Survey.’’ Edited by A. Amos 
and W. W. Hough. (Cambridge: Macmillan and 
Bowes, 1904.) 
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to illustrate than to define the dif- 
ference of spirit which has always 
separated the men trained by the clear- 
flowing Isis and those educated on the 
banks of the half-stagnant Cam. 

The general impression left on the 
mind of the present writer by the arti- 
cle on Religion in Oxford which ap- 
peared in the Church Quarterly Review 
of October 1902, was that the decay 
of religious feeling in that University 
was attributable partly to the frivolous 
spirit which pervades the ieisured 
classes of society, and partly to a wide- 
spread desire among thoughtful men to 
have the teaching of Christianity recast 
so as to be more in harmony with con- 
temporary thought. Neither of these 
causes would apply with equal truth to 
Cambridge. Despite the fact that she 
has trained no small proportion of men 
whose birth has entitled them to take 
from early youth a leading position in 
the country, the sentiment of Cam- 
bridge has never been aristocratic, but 
rather that of the thinking middle class. 
Religious indifference, if it exists, can- 
not be attributed to want of reflection, 
especially men who are in 
earnest, and the class of men without 


among 


some serious aim in life is, we believe, 
rapidly decreasing in both the older 
Universities. 

The truths 
restated is perhaps less strong in Cam- 
bridge than at Oxford. Possibly this 
is due to the fact that the prevalent 
spirit in the former University is rather 
in favor of investigation than of recon- 
struction, and that there is an im- 
patience of theorizing before the prem- 
At any 


desire to see religious 


ises are thoroughly established. 
Mundi and Con- 
from 


rate books like Lux 
tentio Veritatis do 
Cambridge, nor is it probable that the 
Cambridge essays which have recently 
been announced as in preparation will 
resemble the earlier productions of the 
Oxford school. It is characteristic of 
1903. 


not emanate 


2 “The Living Age,’’ January 17, 
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the two Universities, that while Ox- 
ford asks for and endeavors to supply 
a restatement of Christian truth, Cam- 
bridge rather demands to be shown that 
Christianity is true, and that its reten- 
tion is desirable. Paley’s Evidences are 
now pronounced to be hopelessly out of 
date; but it is significant that they 
still form part of the Previous Exami- 
nation. The mathematical tradition is 
still potent, and it is not forgotten that 
Paley was senior wrangler in 1763. 
Consequently his Evidences of Religion 
are included with arithmetic, algebra, 
and geometry in the mathematical 
section of the “Little Go.” A Cam- 
bridge training prompts men to ask for 
proof, not for restatement. Hard in- 
deed is it to exaggerate the unconscious 
way in which the Cambridge mind is 
influenced by the now almost remote 
past when the sole avenue to academic 
distinction was “the Tripos,” as the 
mathematical examination was always 
styled. 

Classical studies themselves were 
until recently moulded by mathematical 
ideals. The knowledge of the historian 
and the thoughtfulness of the philos- 
opher were held in slight estimation 
compared to the rigid accuracy of the 
“pure classic.” The fame of the classi- 
cal tripos rested on the impossibility of 
mere ingenuity, originality, or bril- 
liancy blinding the eyes of the exami- 
ners to the fact that the candidate was 
a slovenly or inaccurate scholar. Its 
most finished product was a mathe- 
matician who had devoted his attention 
languages. And now, 
has fallen from 


to the ancient 
though “the Tripos” 
its high estate, though far more men 
natural science than mathe- 
matical honors, though new triposes 
are constantly springing up, the old 
spirit is still alive and active. Thus 
it comes to pass that modern theology 
is still at Cambridge under the spell 
of the old mathematical tripos. Nat- 
facts rather than 


read for 


urally it looks to 
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fancies, and many Cambridge men 
have a strong disposition to consider 
textual criticism as the most important 
branch of divinity. 

The present theological school owes 
its origin to the three great men, 
whose names will always be held in 
honor—Lightfoot, Westcott, and Hort. 
All were brilliant classical scholars, 
but at the same time all were success- 
ful in their studies in mathematics or in 
the natural sciences. Each, however, 
had a different kind of influence on the 
University. Lightfoot was perhaps 
greater as an historian than as a theo- 
logian. His vast learning, his singular- 
ly acute judgment, and his luminous 
style were great qualifications for the 
task he set himself in unravelling the 
tangled skein of early Church history. 
Since the days of Bentley no English 
scholar has administered so severe a 
castigation to an amateur of literary 
criticism as Lightfoot did to the author 
of Supernatural Religion. Yet, splendid 
as his services to theology were, we 
cannot look to him for much assistance 
in dealing with the religious problems 
of the age beyond supplying a vast 
store of material in the form of facts, 
showing many a priori 
fallacies may be dealt with. But, 
great as Lightfoot was as a scholar, he 


and in how 


was even greater as an influence for 
good. Men noticed his untiring energy 
as a student, his lovable simplicity as 
a man, and his transparent sincerity as 
a Christian; and it is not too much to 
say that during the “seventies” no ap- 
peal made to undergraduates by the 
zady Margaret Professor was allowed 
In many respects Dr. 
that of his 


to go unheeded. 
Hort’sinfluence was less than 
colleague, since his singular fastidious- 
ness and modesty prevented him from 
giving much to the world. Yet he had 
no small share in moulding Cambridge 
thought. His Life shows him to have 
been a whole-hearted admirer of F. D. 


Maurice and an advanced thinker for 
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his time; and, although he was un- 
doubtedly reserved, his sympathies 
were probably wider than those of 
either Lightfoot or Westcott. 

The most powerful influence of this 
trio of scholars was certainly that of 
Westcott. His long tenure of the Re- 
gius Professorship, his perfervid zeal, 
his mysticism, his singularly interest- 
ing appearance, made him a striking 
figure in Cambridge life. Moreover, he 
possessed many gifts of a statesman 
and a ruler of men. He had a definite 
policy which he pursued with unfalter- 
ing tenacity of purpose, and both the 
and defects of the Cambridge 
are due to the way in which he 


merits 
school 
carried his plans to the end he desired. 
An orthodox divine and an advanced 
Liberal, Westcott strove to make Cam- 
bridge theology as comprehensive as 
possible, and the one effect of his labor 
has happily every appearance of becom- 
ing permanent: namely, that in the 
Cambridge school of theology men of 
the most different religious views have 
been able to work in perfect harmony. 
The Church of England has had no 
monopoly in it, nor have her members 
ever grudged the laurels won by their 
Nonconformist or Roman Catholic co- 
workers. Ever since 1884 laymen and 
Nonconformists have been admitted as 
examiners for the Theological Tripos. 
At the Society 
meet with the same freedom of inter- 
course the Philo- 
sophical and Classical Societies. The 
completion of the Historia Lausiaca by 
Dom Butler, O.S.B., was celebrated by 
a small dinner at the Benedictine House 
which and 


Theological scholars 


as the members of 


at Cambridge, at monks 
Anglican clergymen and lay- 


Presbyterian 


priests, 
men, and a 
congratulated the editor on the conclu- 
The book it- 
memory of 


professor, 


sion of his arduous task. 

self the 
a brilliant young clerical 
Christ’s (Mr. 
alas! has been recently taken from us, 


was dedicated to 
fellow of 


Forbes Robinson), who, 
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Equally appreciative were Cambridge 
theologians of every denomination of 
the work of Mr. Rendel Harris, whose 
decision to work in the Woodbrooke 
settlement instead of in the University 
was generally deplored. Another of the 
fruits of the policy of Professor West- 
cott remains in the Clergy Training 
School. He cherished a great appre- 
hension that the system of theological 
colleges would tend to alienate the Eng- 
lish clergy from the Universities, and 
to make them a separate caste in the 
community. It was consequently his 
object to keep men as much as possi- 
ble under Cambridge influences till 
they were ordained, and with this ob- 
ject he instituted the Clergy School. 
It has remained faithful to its tradi- 
tions of moderate churchmanship, but 
whether circum- 
impossible 
laid down 


questionable 
not made it 
on the lines 
In the opinion of many 
like other 
institution 


it is 

stances have 
to continue it 
by its founder. 
somewhat 


it has become 


theological colleges, an 
primarily concerned in enabling its 
members to pass the bishops’ examina- 
tions, rather than a society designed to 
encourage ordinands to pursue the 


higher studies of the University. The 


present Principal's scheme of having 


Associates may possibly tend to bring 
the school back to its early ideal, 

It is that, the 
powerful impression made by the three 


remarkable despite 
xreat divinity professors upon the Uni- 
versity, the present professoriate exer- 
cises but little influence upon the life 
and thought of the place. In many re- 
spects the tenure of the Regius Profes- 
sorship by Dr. Swete has been as suc- 
cessful as the Cambridge career of his 
predecessor. If inferior in originality, 
in enthusiasm for theological study Dr. 
Swete has not fallen short of the high 
standard set by Dr. Westcott, and Cam- 
bridge under him is doing for the 
Septuagint what the previous genera- 
did for New Testament Iie 


tion the 


Religion in Cambridge. 


has also shown a sympathy for young 
scholars which few professors have 
hitherto exhibited. Unlike most of his 
predecessors, the present occupant of 
the Regius Chair has endeavored to 
make his lectures both interesting and 
serviceable to men desirous of entering 
into Holy Orders, and has frequently 
chosen subjects suited to the capacity 
of the average man who has no ambi- 
tion to become a professional theolo- 
gian, Nevertheless the religious in- 
fluence of the professoriate as a whole 
is but little felt in the University, and 
the faculty scarcely enjoys the high 
respect it did in the past. 

This may be attributed to a variety 
of causes, but mainly to the fact that 
the conception of theology now preva- 
lent among the professors does not 
really touch the practical side of life. 
The strictly non-party attitude taken 
by Westcott, Lightfoot and Hort Is 
maintained by the professors who grew 
up under their influence, without, how- 
ever, the watchful care shown by Dr. 
Westcott especially for what were con- 
ceived to be the best interests of the 
National Church. With a laudable 
anxiety to that theology is a 
science, the present professors seem in 
danger of forgetting that it must be 
either practical as a living power or 
merely an interesting anachronism, A 


show 


glance, for example, at the list of pro- 
fessorial lectures for the coming year 
will be sufficient to show that no pro- 
any distinctively 
Anglican The subjects are 
either critical or The 
Prayer Book and the Articles of Re- 
There is 


vision is made for 
teaching. 


exegetical. 


ligion are completely ignored. 
a Professor of Ecclesiastical History; 
but he has since his appointment in 
1893 confined himself to the first four 
or five centuries, and has not, we be- 
lieve, delivered a single course on the 
history of the English Church. Nor 
have the professors made any serious 
attempt to deal with the religious dif- 
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ficulties of the age. While a college 
lecturer on Moral Philosophy has at- 
tracted very large audiences by the 
announcement of his intention to lec- 
ture to non-experts on the relation of 
his subject to Christianity, none of the 
professors have made a similar attempt 
to instruct the large number of people 
in Cambridge who, though undecided in 
opinion, are anxious for authoritative 
teaching on the truth of religion. Con- 
tent as they are with a cautious ortho- 
doxy, the divinity professors are not, 
we believe, sought out as guides by 
those who are in perplexity. In some 
cases their aloofness from Church in- 
terests is painfully apparent. When 
Dr. Westcott instituted the Preliminary 
Examination for Candidates for Holy 
Orders, he allowed no press of business 
to prevent his looking at the papers, 
and he was frequently assisted by some 
other Cambridge professor. For some 
considerable time no one holding a 
Chair of Divinity has taken his place 
among the Cambridge examiners. 

The same thing is observable in the 
case of the Clergy Training School. 
Whereas till quite recently Dr. West- 
cott’s example of taking part in the 
work of instruction was followed by 
his successors, now, despite a few oc- 
casional addresses by members of the 
faculty, the duties of instructing the 
clergy of the future are being relegated 
more and more to the Principal and 
Vice-Principal of that institution.? So 
marked is the abnegation of all re- 
sponsibility in regard to the duty of 
training the future ministry of the 
Church on the part of the divinity pro- 
fessors that no strong feeling was 
aroused when a layman, who had won 
the greatest distinction in other fields 
of study, was nearly chosen to fill the 
Norrisian Chair, intended originally for 


2 It is but just to say that the present Master 
of Pembroke (Dr. Mason), when Lady Margaret 
gave three very good dogmat'e in- 
recently at the Clergy Training 


Professor, 
structions 
School. 
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the teaching of Dogmatics. Except the 
Regius Professor, not one of the present 
staff has been at the head of a parish, 
and consequently it is necessary that 
-astoral Divinity should be handed 
over to a University lecturer, who 
gives one course of lectures a year at 
The willingness of 
attend 


a stipend of 501. 
most however, to 
college theological discussions and to 


help devotional societies is most praise- 


professors, 


worthy. 

In colleges, happily, great interest is 
taken in the spiritual welfare of the 
men, and the care usually shown in the 
and chaplains is 
Even those fel- 
little sympathy 


selection of deans 

highly commendable, 
but 
with religious interests realize the im- 
portance of putting the right man into 
the responsible position of college dean, 


lows who have 


and in the rare case of there being no 
clerical fellow, the lay deans seem to 
realize the serious nature of the duties 
of the office at least as fully as those 
who are clergymen. Lay as well as 
clerical heads of houses are scrupulous 
in attending the daily services in the 
college chapels. In spite of all that 
has been said regarding the neglect of 
the religious interests of under- 
graduates in the colleges of the Univer- 
sity, the the 
great majority of cases the authorities 
luke- 


In one case, 


writer believes that in 


cannot be charged with any 
warmness in this matter. 
where the agnostic element among the 
fellows of a particular college is be- 
lieved to be very strong, no expense 
has been spared to maintain the dig- 
nity and beauty of the services, and the 
utmost pains have been taken to secure 
men in Holy Orders whose influence 
is likely to prove salutary. Such loss 
as the Church of England has sustained 
by the throwing open of the colleges has 
been in & measure compensated for by 
the absence of a type of clerical fellow 
whose view of his 


of former days 


sacred calling was sometimes decidedly 
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lax, and by the increased energy of the 
few men still in Orders. As regards 
efficiency the clerical fellow at the 
present time, especially if he has had 
a little experience away from Cam- 
bridge, has the advantage of being as 
a rule more in touch with the young 
men than many of his lay colleagues. 
It is a singular fact that the manage- 
ment of most of the social or athletic 
institutions in the University is in the 
hands of the clergy. The boat club has 
a clerical treasurer; the president and 
treasurer of the cricket club are in 
Holy Orders. A clergyman manages 
the Rugby football and the athletics; 
another, the affairs of Association foot- 
ball. The late Master of Magdalene 
was among the founders of the 
C.U.R.V.; the present Master of Caius, 
as colonel, raised the corps to a high 
pitch of efficiency, and his successor, 
the present Dean of Trinity Hall, main- 
tained and even increased its numbers. 
The Cambridge Review, though mainly 
supported by the scholars of Trinity 
and King’s, whose tendencies are cer- 
tainly not “churchy,” has been en- 
trusted to two clerical presidents in 
succession, In several colleges the 
dean is regarded as being almost the 
ex-officio organizer of public and social 
functions. Thus, though clericalism, or 
the least symptom of it, is certain to 
provoke resentment, the utility of 
clerical fellows is generally admitted, 
and the opportunities of doing good 
within the reach of a young and able 
man in Orders are practically un- 
limited. Let him only show himself 
natural and unaffected, absolutely sin- 
cere and _ self-respecting, ready to 
sacrifice time and leisure for the good 
of others, and he will find that he is 
sure of the hearty support at least of 
every undergraduate in his college. 
One result of the present state of 
things is scarcely satisfactory, and 
there are indications of peril ahead. 
The popular qualities demanded of 
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clerical fellows encourage popularity- 
hunting, and a dean or chaplain who 
falls into this snare is liable to injure 
alike his own reputation and that of the 
Church. A don who gains the repu- 
tation of being specially lenient to 
“blues,” whose talk is athletic gossip 
or boating “shop,” not only forfeits the 
respect of his colleagues and contem- 
poraries, but that of the younger men. 
Serious mistakes have been made by 
colleges in electing as deans or fellows 
men who were believed to be accepta- 
ble to the “passman.” As a matter of 
fact the ordinary undergraduate has 
a very high ideal of what a “don” ought 
to be like, and has little or no respect 
for one who owes his place to social 
or athletic rather than to intellectual 
qualities. 

The opportunities for worship and re- 
ligious instruction provided by the col- 
leges have been very freely criticized, 
but hardly any person is qualified to 
give an opinion on the subject. Few 
indeed are those who know fully about 
more than a single college chapel. The 
comparative weakness of the sermons 
delivered to undergraduates is fre- 
quently commented upon, and the 
greatness of the opportunity so seldom 
realized is a common theme. But it is 
doubtful whether any one who had had 
long experience of addressing under- 
graduates in his college chapel would 
be inclined to find fault with others 
or to criticize the way this important 
duty is performed. A sense of his own 
shortcomings ought to prove a restrain- 
ing influence, and even if this were 
absent, the knowledge of the failure 
of others would act as a deterrent. If 
some moving preacher, some entranc- 
ing orator, some persuasive teacher, 
who has the reputation of removing the 
difficulties of the most stubborn sceptic 
by his convincing arguments, were to 
address the congregation of a college 
chapel and then be privileged to hear 
the verdict of some of the more in- 
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telligent of his auditors, it would make 
him a sadder if not a wiser man. For 
the criticism of a young man of quick 
intelligence and no experience of life 
is the refinement of cruelty. Those, 
however, who talk glibly of the way 
preachers in our colleges should deal 
with great religious problems are prob- 
ably not so aware of this fact as those 
who have ministered long years among 
undergraduates. To preach success- 
fully in college chapel is to accomplish 
no ordinary feat. Cleverness is but 
little appreciated, up-to-dateness is 
rather despised than otherwise, pro- 
lixity is abhorred, the least approach 
to vulgarity in word or treatment of 
the subject is at once detected. But 
no man ever preached in vain who 
spoke a few manly words from the 
heart, especially if his life were known 
to be in accordance with his teach- 
ing. 

The college services aregenerally reve- 
rently performed, and the behavior, es- 
pecially at the early morning services, 
is exemplary. Symptoms of impatience 
or irreverence may occasionally be ob- 
served during a long service on Sunday, 
and more rarely at an evening service 
during the week. This may be at- 
tributed to the presence of those to 
whom attendance at college chapel is 
a matter of discipline. The question of 
compulsory chapels is, however, per- 
haps less to the front than it was a 
few years ago. The regulations of 
most colleges in this matter are not 
very stringent, and, if administered 
with tact and discretion, do not as a 
Tule press heavily on anyone. In cases 
where a man is genuinely unsettled in 
his religious opinions, his college dean 
generally treats his scruples with re- 
spect; attendance at a roll call is in 
some cases allowed to supply the place 
of the chapel service, and the spirit 
of the University Test Act is carefully 
observed. As a rule, those in trouble 
with the college dean for irregularity 
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in keeping chapel are in difficulties with 
their tutor for other reasons. 

The chapel in most colleges is utilized 
for something more than services at 
which attendance is compulsory. The 
Holy Communion is celebrated at least 
weekly in probably every chapel, and 
in addition to the ordinary services 
devotional services, especially for ordi- 
nands, are not infrequent. Nearly 
every dean or chaplain in a college 
takes the opportunity of giving re- 
ligious instruction to those who desire 
it. Where the services are elaborate 
and of the cathedral type, paid singers 
are generally employed, but in the 
smaller colleges the singing is mainly 
voluntary, and where there is an ef- 
ficient organist, great keenness is 
shown by the members of the choir. 
The choir of St. Catharine’s is an exam- 
ple of what can be done in a small 
college when two of its fellows are 
enthusiastic musicians. 

It is the writer’s belief that the 
smaller colleges are as a rule more 
anxious for the religious interests of 
their students than the larger founda- 
tions. Where there are but a few fel- 
lows in residence the majority seem 
to make a point of going to college 
chapel at least once on Sunday, and 
some tutors are often present at the 
daily services. But many fellows in 
the larger colleges seldom attend, and 
their indifference has deleterious re- 
sults. The dominant position of Trinity 
is so marked a characteristic of Cam- 
bridge that its attitude on any subject 
is of interest to the whole University. 
It is well known that steps recently 
taken there have materially affected 
the policy of the college in religious mat- 
ters. It has been decided that hence- 
forward the deans of Trinity need not 
be men in Holy Orders: the chaplains, 
a separate foundation, have been re- 
duced from four to two: and the whole 
subject of Theology in a college with 
fully six hundred students is now rep- 
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resented on the staff by a single lec- 
turer. In distinctions in Theology dur- 
ing the past ten years Trinity, despite 
its enormous superiority in numbers, 
stands below Pembroke, Jesus, St. 
John’s, and King’s, while the two first- 
named colleges can show at least two 
distinctions each in this subject for 
every one gained by Trinity. The neg- 
lect of theological learning in the 
largest and most famous college of tke 
University is one of the most dis- 
couraging signs of the times; and it is 
not impossible that if it were to be 
realized how the college of Westcott, 
Lightfoot, Hort, and many leading 
lights of Cambridge divinity in the 
past, has allowed its religious teaching 
to fall behind that of other colleges, the 
college itself might also lose somewhat 
of its pre-eminence. The present 
Master, by his use of the opportunities 
of his position, by his sermons and by 
his general influence, has done some- 
thing to avert this danger. 

The influence exercised by the town 
churches is eertainly on the 
wane, No parochial clergyman has 
been able to attract large numbers of 
students as often the case a 
quarter of a century ago. In fact the 
undergraduate is no longer a church- 
goer. Unless the preacher is excep- 
tionally eloquent or popular the Univer- 
sity sermon has but few auditors. The 
vicar of Great St. Mary’s used to secure 
large congregations at late services to 
hear well-known preachers, but these 
sermons have, we believe, been discon- 
tinued for at least five years. If the 
co-operation of a body of undergradu- 
uates could be ensured, it might be 
worth while to attempt to revive them. 

The Nonconformists in Cambridge are 
both numerous and active. In almost 
every college their societies are repre- 
sented, and, upon the whole, they work 
in unison with one another. The day 
when a Dissenter who had received a 
university education drifted almost un- 
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consciously to the Church is past. 
Nothing is more marked than the deter- 
mination on the part of the Free 
Churches to keep their best men. The 
Nonconformist Union is a large and 
intelligent body.. The Leys School is a 
centre of Methodism. Great care is 
taken to secure able and eloquent min- 
isters for the different chapels. Presby- 
terianism is strong under the fostering 
care of Dr. Alexander MacAlister, the 
Professor of Anatomy, whose attach- 
ment to his religious principles, com- 
bined with his great and varied learn- 
ing, has a salutary influence; and he is 
ably seconded by his kinsman, one of 
the tutors of St. John’s. The presence 
of Westminster College in Cambridge 
certainly adds to the prestige of Presby- 
terianism., 

The Roman Catholic community, de- 
spite the splendid church built by the 
late Mrs. Lyne Stephens, is not believed 
to be strong in mere numbers; but its 
leaders are much liked and respected in 
University circles. There is a satis- 
factory absence of sectarian bitterness 
among the different religious bodies, 
and the college authorities are general- 
ly thankful for the way in which the 
religious interests of those under- 
graduates who are not members of the 
Church of England are cared for. 

Having given what must necessarily 
be a hasty and imperfect sketch of the 
religious opportunities provided in 
Cambridge, it follows that an attempt 
should be made to depict the attitude of 
the different sections of the community 
towards Christianity. 

Till the time of the last University 
Commission, Cambridge, like Oxford, 
was a clerical body, the lay fellows be- 
ing in a distinct minority. Now the re- 
verse is the case; it is the clergyman 
who is the exception. The professors, 
tutors, and lecturers are consequently 
much like other professional men in re- 
gard to religion. Their pursuits do not 
naturally lead them to take any partic- 
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ular interest in the subject, and while 
some at Cambridge, as elsewhere, are 
really religious men, a few are directly 
antipathetic, and the majority com- 
paratively indifferent.. It must be re- 
membered that a large proportion of 
those who teach in Cambridge have no 
responsibility for the moral welfare of 
their pupils; they are not college au- 
thorities, and their work ceases when 
their lectures or demonstrations have 
been given. This is eminently true of 
the Science school, which, perhaps in- 
evitably, is more interested in the Uni- 
versity at large than in its particular 
colleges. A considerable proportion, 
therefore, of the teaching staff of the 
University has very little direct in- 
fluence on religious opinion. 

Yet it is impossible to ignore the 
power of the increasing body of sci- 
entists in the University. In energy, 
in enthusiasm for their subjects, the 
natural science teachers are honorably 
conspicuous, but it is to be feared that 
a large proportion of them have but 
scant respect for anything ancient in 
the University except the endowments, 
which some at least are suspected of 
wishing to divert from their original 
purpose for the enrichment of labora- 
tories and workshops. The increusing 
antagonism between the scientific and 
literary schools of the University is fur- 
nishing a problem, the solution of 
which will demand qualities which 
neither side has hitherto shown much 
readiness to exercise. It is most de- 
sirable that the religious teachers in the 
University should not finally commit 
themselves to either side, though their 
natural proclivities would make them 
incline to that of literature. While 
doubtless many scientific students have 
assumed an agnostic position, it by no 
means follows that Cambridge science 
is antagonistic to Christianity. Stokes, 
Cayley, Adams, are three conspicuous 
examples of great pioneers of science 


being earnestly religious, and their 
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tradition is by no means abandoned. 
Moreover, men of science exhibit, as a 
rule, much interest in religious ques- 
tions, and are always ready to listen 
when their favorite studies are treated 
with intelligence and sympathy by 
teachers of religion. The tendencies 
which at one time were so strongly 
in the direction of materialistic philos- 
ophy have in a measure ceased, and 
thinkers are rather drawn towards a 
pantheistic conception of the universe. 
It is to be regretted that there is 
hardly a single theologian now in Cam- 
bridge who has endeavored to regard 
religious problems from a scientific 
standpoint, and it would be highly de- 
sirable if a few brilliant young men 
were to leave the somewhat worn 
paths of textual criticism and exegesis, 
and strike out a new one in this direc- 
tion. 

Moral philosophy in Cambridge has 
never flourished so widely as at Oxford 
owing to the absence of a school re- 
sembling “Greats,” but the moral 
science tripos, with its much divided 
classes and few candidates, does not 
give a just measure of the school, since 
most of those who have interested 
themselves in philosophy have taken 
classics. Regarded as a whole, the 
philosophers are not sympathetic to 
Christianity, and the subject has hardly 
been represented hitherto on the Chris- 
tian side. But a lectureship in the 
philosophy of religion has been institu- 
ted by the generosity of Professor Stan- 
ton, and a new section of the theologi- 
cal tripos has been formed which it is 
hoped will induce men to devote more 
attention to the subject. 

The “intellectual” school may at 
present be described as consisting of 
a few brilliant young men at Trinity 
and King’s, whose opinions find utter- 
ance in the Independent Review. Its 
religious views are agnostic and even 
anti-Christian. The men of whom it 
is composed are full of high aspirations 
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and unselfish aims. Several of them 
give up much of their leisure to pro- 
moting the spread of education among 
the workmen of London. They carry 
on the tradition of those in the “seven- 
ties’ who gave up their Orders in the 
Church of England and all the advan- 
tages of their position for the sake of 
their convictions. Naturally the views 
of the men of the present generation 
are more extreme than those of their 
predecessors, but they are animated by 
the same spirit. Though they can be 
extemely courteous to their colleagues 
in Holy Orders, their bias is anti- 
clerical; the influence they exert is 
widespread, and the ranks of agnos- 
ticism are recruited by young men of 
promise, who easily lay aside what re- 
ligious impressions they may have re- 
ceived at their public schools on seeing 
that men to whom they are inclined to 
look up have apparently “out-grown” 
them. There is not much community 
of thought between the “intellectuals” 
and the natural scientists. 

It cannot fail to escape attention that 
the different scientific schools are 
variously affected towards Christianity. 
Among the physicists there are cer- 
tainly men with strong religious con- 
victions, while it is believed that 
physiological studies seem to foster 
agnosticism, and that young chemists 
incline to materialism. Mathematical 
studies do not seem as a rule to remove 
the religious impressions of early life, 
though they result in a mental attitude 
towards theology to which allusion has 
already been made. 

The question of how far Biblical and 
literary criticism have affected the 
younger generation is one to which per- 
haps no satisfactory answer can yet be 
given. The fact that some of the ablest 
theological students at both Univer- 
sities continue their studies without 
taking Holy Orders shows that one re- 
sult of modern methods is to make 
men increasingly averse from commit- 
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ting themselves to any definite system 
of belief. The desire expressed among 
many thoughtful and religious men that 
there should be at least one Divinity 
professorship open to laymen is due to 
the same cause. There is a feeling that 
before anything can be done in support 
of Christian views their foundations 
must be thoroughly investigated, and 
this causes a reticence on the part of 
some prominent teachers, which may 
be regretted, but must, at the same 
time, be respected, wherever it is due 
to honesty rather than to timidity. At 
present, however, the majority of theo- 
logical students appear to be bewildered 
rather than impressed by the new 
views, and it seems certain that on this 
account the study of theology is actual- 
ly discouraged in certain religious cir- 
cles. 

While noticing and deploring the 
many anti-religious tendencies of 
modern Cambridge, it is impossible not 
to recognize the fact that religious ac- 
tivities beyond the current of academic 
life are unceasing, and we believe that 
these activities would be but little im- 
paired by legislative or other reform. 
The immense strength of Evangelical- 
ism since the days of Simeon has al- 
ways been apparent in Cambridge. 
The Students’ Volunteer movement is 
active; there is great enthusiasm for 
the work of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety; daily prayer meetings are at- 
tended in the Henry Martyn Hall. The 
majority of the devotedly Christian 
young men in Cambridge are probably 
Evangelical in their views; certainly 
this party is most in evidence. Ridley 
Hall was never so prosperous as at 
present, and it is under the guidance of 
a remarkably wise and capable princi- 
pal. The strength of the party is not 
derived from any academic source. 
There are not, as formerly, several men 
of strong Evangelical views among the 
resident fellows of colleges; but this 
does not seem to make any great dif- 
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ference. The Evangelicals are active, 
capable, and self-sufficing. They do ex- 
cellent work in the town, especially 
among young men and lads. They 
conduct services, teach in schools, and 
seem to have no difficulty in getting 
men to help them. They hold aloof 
from other religious movements. A 
man of pronounced Evangelical views 
is perhaps not often so regular an at- 
tendant at the services of his college 
chapel as he ought to be. He prefers 
some church in the town. His interest 
in his college mission is conditional on 
the work being carried on in accord- 
ance with his own tenets. Nor is he 
sympathetic towards the intellectual in- 
fluences of the place. He may be, and 
often is, an industrious man with excel- 
lent abilities. Possibly he may take 
a good degree. But he is little in- 
terested in what other men are think- 
ing about. He is content with the 
truth he considers himself to possess, 
and has no desire to assimilate new 
ideas. Able and deserving of admira- 
tion as many Evangelicals in Cam- 
bridge are, they do not exercise much 
influence on thinking men, though 
their sincerity seldom fails to secure 
respect. Holy Trinity Church is the 
great centre of this party. 

Cambridge has no centres of influence 
for High Churchmen, such as the 
Cowley Fathers and the Pusey House 
form at Oxford; and since the death of 
Canon Slater, no leader has exercised 
any strong personal magnetism. The 
three “ritualistic” churches do not at- 
tract undergraduates; and though the 
vicar of St. Giles gets some of the 
ablest preachers in England to give ad- 
dresses there in Lent and Advent, some 
eighty men come to hear them, whereas 
“an address to ‘Varsity men” or “a 
Straight talk to undergraduates” at 
Holy Trinity would be fairly sure to 
attract a large number. A small circle 
of King’s men have recently done much 
good work in connection with the 
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parish of St. Mary’s the Less, one of 
the three churches in the town where 
vestments are used. Several working 
lads have been led to think of Holy 
Orders, and the education of one young 
man too poor to go to the university is 
being personally superintended by 
these earnest men. The S8.T.C., once a 
powerful High Church organization, is 
not now of much weight owing to the 
reputation some of its members have 
of being over-interested in minutiae of 
Church government and ritual. 

Broad Churchmen are disposed to 
rally round Professor Gwatkin, and 
Archdeacon Wilson’s visits to Cam- 
bridge are much appreciated by them. 
The strength of this party is rather 
among the younger teachers in the 
university than undergraduates. Its 
tendencies are not, as at Oxford, philo- 
.sophical, but rather incline towards 
textual criticism and exegesis. The 
present Dean of Westminster and 
Bishop Ryle of Winchester, would have 
had considerable influence in drawing 
men of liberal opinions together had 
they not been called to occupy higher, 
if in some ways less difficult, positions 
in the Church, than that of representa- 
tive professors in a great university. 
It is to be hoped that the guidance of 
men inclined to a “liberal” theology 
in the best sense may fall to Dr. Chase, 
who, having filled the office of Vice- 
Chancellor for the past two years to 
the satisfaction of every one, is about 
to resume his work as Norrisian Pro- 
fessor. 

Any survey of the religious condition 
of a university like Cambridge would 
be incomplete without an allusion to 
the work of the College Missions in 
South London. The writer of this 
article was much struck by the re- 
mark of a leading parish priest in Lon- 
don, that his Oxford curates seemed 
most attached to their University, 
whilst the Cambridge men’s affections 
were rather centred in their respective 
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Colleges. This helps te explain why 
Cambridge House in Camberwell has 
never been anything like the Oxford 
House in Bethnal Green. Cambridge is 
powerless to arouse the deep feeling in 
the heart of an old member of that 
university which Oxford does in that 
of an Oxonian. On the other hand, 
the college feeling is intensely potent. 
This is perhaps due to the fact that 
at Cambridge few men go from college 
to college. The fellows who compose 
most Oxford colleges are chosen from 
the University at large. Those of a 
Cambridge college are as a rule, so to 
speak, home-grown. The consequence 
is that Cambridge men will do for 
their colleges what they would not 
dream of doing if appealed to in the 
name of the University. The effect of 
this feeling is seen in the fact that 


the work of the university in South | 


London consists of isolated college mis- 
sions, helped, but not sustained, by the 
Cambridge House. 

The college missions are mainly sup- 
ported by members of the colleges not 
in residence, and there seems to be an 
impression in Cambridge that the in- 
terest in them is less keen among un- 
dergraduates than formerly. This is 
not unnatural; the movement was in- 
augurated with a great deal of en- 
thusiasm, and now that the novelty 
has a little worn off, and the missions 
are established institutions, the first 
fervor has somewhat abated. Never- 
theless, it is quite capable of being re- 
vived, since there is no real lack of 
interest in the needs of poorer London, 
and a certain number of men still con- 
tinue the practice of working in their 
college mission during the vacations. 

The average man, who belongs to no 
particular school and makes no great 
profession of religion, forms the bulk 
of the University. Without being dis- 
tinctly poor, he is as a rule by no means 
well off, and often is well aware of the 


fact that, when his pleasant three 
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years’ period of residence are over, he 
will have to depend on his own exer- 
tions for a livelihood. His instincts 
are not strongly religious, and tend 
to conform to the tone of the society 
to which he belongs—that of ordinary, 
decent, well-conducted men. 

He is not particularly intellectual, 
but he is neither an idler nor a fool. 
If he has the brains to get a good place 
in the tripos, he does not generally 
miss it for want of application. He is 
conscious of the fact that his future 
depends on himself, and he is on the 
whole regular and diligent. Unless he 
is exceptionally proficient in them, 
games do not occupy an undue propor- 
tion of his time. No impression can be 
more false than that the majority of 
Oxford and Cambridge men are shallow 
triflers or semi-professional athletes. 
In speaking of them as average men, 
we do so with a belief that in the 
qualities which make good useful cit- 
izens the average is distinctly high. 

It is often a cause of surprise that 
the number of ordinands furnished by 
Cambridge is so small in proportion to 
what it was formerly. To those who 
know something of the state of the 
Chureh and country, and also of Eng- 
lish society, the cause for wonder is 
that the supply is so well maintained. 
Less than fifty years ago nothing was 
to be learned in an ordinary university 
course but what qualified a man for 
the three professions of clergyman, 
lawyer or doctor. The scholastic career 
was reserved for young clergy of good 
brains and no interest. A clergyman 
could look forward to a decent, if not 
large, income when he obtained a bene- 
fice, and the duties he was expected to 
perform were not particularly heavy. 
A man who at the present time enters 
upon the clerical career knows that he 
has, as a rule, to expect to be over- 
worked and underpaid. Many better 
prospects are hefore him. Cambridge 
offers him a preparation for a variety 
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of callings which were either non-exist- 
ent or thought derogatory in the days 
of his father. The science and engineer- 
ing schools open many chances of earn- 
ing a livelihood. Does he wish to em- 
bark on a mercantile career, he can 
study economics, The universities now 
supply a large proportion of the ad- 
ministrators of our Indian Empire. 
Egypt demands Oxford and Cambridge 
men. Everything is being done by the 
War Office to secure graduates for the 
army. And yet in some colleges a 
large proportion of men still take Holy 
Orders, and where the number is small 
the fact is often to be traced to some 
well-defined cause. 

The problem is how to maintain a 
good supply of fit candidates for the 
ministry of the Church of England at 
the older universities in the face of 
serious and inevitable disadvantages, 
and also to retain the influence of the 
Church in these ancient centres of 
learning in England. The days for 
hoping or fearing much from future 
legislation are passed. At Cambridge, 
at least, the Church of England must 
stand or fall on her own merits. Hap- 
pily she is not committed to any party, 
nor has there been of recent years a 
clerical and anti-clerical faction in Uni- 
versity politics. Nor would the Church 
gain at Cambridge by the ascendency 
of any political party. She is fortunate- 
ly working in more harmony with other 
religious bodies than anywhere else 
in England. The dangers which en- 
compass her are quite different from 
what might be supposed. Some it is 
beyond her power to avert; against 
others it is not too late to provide a 
remedy. 

The evidence accumulated in this 
article tends to show that the Church 
is not in all respects well represented 
in Cambridge, and that her influence 
is not altogether what it might be. 


* It is an open question whether, according to 
the letter of the statute which governs it, a 
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The present condition of the theological 
school is scarcely satisfactory. The 
five divinity professorships’ and the 
Hebrew chair are confined to clergy- 
men of the Church of England; conse- 
quently she has a splendid opportunity 
of presenting her teaching in its 
clearest form to hundreds of young 
men, members of her communion, and 
presumably brought up under her in- 
fluence at home and at school. But, as 
has already been noticed, with the ex- 
ception of the present Regius Professor, 
none of them has really undertaken 
to address himself specially to mem- 
bers of the Church of England. No 
one can impugn their orthodoxy, or as- 
sert that the other professors have put 
forward any heretical views. They 
have walked in the paths laid down 
by their immediate predecessors and 
have taught with the theological tripos 
mainly in view, or read lectures out of 
books they have in preparation. But 
as all candidates for Holy Orders are 
expected to attend two or more pro- 
fessorial lectures, and will soon have 
a longer course provided for them, it 
might be well if the professors gave 
some lectures suited to the clergy of 
the future. It was never intended that 
they should delegate the teaching of 
dogmatics to the Clergy Training 
School, or of Pastoralia to a University 
lecturer. Let them by all means pur- 
sue their critical and exegetical studies. 
Let them give lectures to theological 
experts and invite men to the pursuit 
of research. But at Cambridge they 
are primarily needed to establish a real 
school of Anglican divinity, to expound 
the creed and teaching of the Church, 
to explain her liturgy, and to show how 
the position of a Christian thinker may 
be maintained. Why should not the 
Lady Margaret Professor revert to the 
work of Blunt and Selwyn, and lecture 
on pastoral theology; the Norrisian 


layman can or cannot hold the Norrisian profes- 
sorship. 
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apply himself, as Dr. Swainson did, to 
creeds and dogmatics; the Hulsean 
teach, as the founder intended, apolo- 
getics? This would leave the Ely Pro- 
fessor free to expound the New Testa- 
ment, and the Regius Professor might 
be at liberty to choose his own subject. 
The present tradition of moving divin- 
ity professors from chair to chair 
makes it impossible to have an ordered 
system of teaching in the university. 
We have to convert the 
faculty into a school. 
The requirements of the bishops’ ex- 
amining chaplains are studied in theo- 


no desire 


mere clergy 


logical colleges, and it is better that 
university professors should have an 
honor school in view than a mere pass 
But ask that 


professors give the 


we do 
should 


examination. 
Anglican 
best exposition of the Christian religion 
in their power, that they should be in 
the strictest sense theologians, not 
textual or higher critics (in the correct 
not in the popular sense of the 
term). We need fewer ‘“Westcottians” 
and more men imbued with Westcott’s 


It is not only Churchmen who 


and 


spirit. 
complain; men who are anything but 
to Christianity are heard to 
that justice is 


done to 


friendly 
in Cambridge 
scarcely the 
favor of the Christian position. 


declare 
arguments in 
We do 
not require the professors to be Jess 
learned; we ask rather that they should 
that 
which comes of a mastery of the sub- 
ject, and that 
their lectures should be a practical help 
the 
the privileges of a professor in a great 
university to train the 
scholars and students of the next gene- 


attain to clearness of exposition 


the topics of more of 


to men. It is among duties and 


inspire and 


ration. But much of this more techni- 


cal and advanced instruction is best 


given in Seminar work and in “post- 


graduate” courses; the body of men 


from whom the audience at a profes. 
sor’s ordinary lecture may be drawn is 
lew of them, prob- 


a far wider one. 
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ably, will ever become specialists, but 
most are capable of being inspired with 
some interest in the subject. We do 
not suggest that they should be sup- 
plied with ready-made answers to all 
the problems which are beginning to 
present themselves to them, or that the 
methods of teaching should be framed 
too rigorously either in accordance with 
a stereotyped tradition, however ex- 
cellent, or, on the other hand, with the 
latest Continental models; but we do 
want the guidance and assistance of 
experienced scholars in the difficulties 
of the present day, and young Church- 
men need to be shown the vital im- 
portance of theology, and why they 
should remain what the Prayer Book 
calls “loyal, peaceable, and conscien- 
tious sons of the Church of England.” 

From whatever cause, the difficulties 
of the present day seem more insistent 
and more widely felt. No one who 
reads the early chapters of the Lives 
of Bishop Westcott and Archbishop 
Benson can fail to be struck by the way 
distinguished men, 
families amid 


in which those 
though reared in 
business surroundings, were yet trained 
in an atmosphere of Christian thought. 
We are told in the Preface to Bishop 
Westcott’s Life that he had to pass 
through a period of religious doubt; but 


lay 


one would scarcely have guessed this 
from a perusal of his diary and letters. 
Those of Dr. hardly 
that any one of his acquaintances, save 


Benson suggest 
his Unitarian uncles, ever dreamed of 
questioning the orthodox teaching re- 
specting the Bible, the Sacraments, and 
the like. 
even social problems is scarcely touched 
on. Newman's the relation 
of the Church to Dissent, the use of the 
the 
attention of 


The existence of scientific or 
sermons, 
were subjects 


which occupied the the 
most brilliant of the cholars of Trinity 


canonical Hours, 


in the “forties.” 
Let read the 
luded to, and then compare the letters 


anyone chapters al- 
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quoted in them with the following 
letter written a few months ago by 
a scholar of a Cambridge college at the 
close of his period of residence in the 
university, after a distinguished course 
in both classics and theology. It is 
in reply to a letter from a college tutor, 
from whom he had requested an 
opinion of Anticipations by Mr. H. G. 
Wells: 


I was interested to hear of your im- 
pressions of Anticipations. I agree with 
you that we are on the verge of a 
great tyranny on the part of science, 
and especially medical science. Have 
you read about the so-called “Eugenics” 
Society? One of its objects is the 
sterilization of the unfit. However 
necessary this may prove to be in the 
future, it is far nearer to the ideals 
of the medizval Church than to the 
nineteenth century. A Socialist scien- 
tific tyranny would be as exacting as the 
mediseeval Church, and yet would not 
turn men’s thoughts heavenwards. 
“Unfit,” by the way, is interpreted to 
include criminals and paupers. We 
may also expect an enormous increase 
in vexatious sanitary regulations. 
Wells’ predictions as to the decay of 
the old middie class, and the rise of a 
new middle class, consisting of electri- 
cians, motor-car men, &c., are all too 
probable. The following forces seem 
to me to be likely to exercise a modify- 
ing influence: 1. The various forms of 
religion and idealism must always, if 
true to themselves, war against mate- 
rialism. 2. Materialism is not the last 
word of science. The growing atten- 
tion to mental science is hopeful, as 
the incalculable factor of the human 
heart is introduced. Certainty in 
psychological investigations is impos- 
sible, and scientific dogmatism must be 
modified. 3. The sturdy Protestantism 
of England will oppose a _ scientific 
tyranny as gladly as an ecclesiastical. 
There are anti-vaccinators as well as 
passive resisters. France is far more 
likely than England to be the first 
home of the new scientific era. 4. The 
fall of the birth rate will probably con- 
tinue. Western Europe has evolved a 
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highly civilized animal too expensive 
to live. Meanwhile the less civilized 
races increase and multiply. Asia is 
awakening. The twentieth century 
may well see great wars, which will 
disturb the orderly evolution of the 
scientific Paradise. 


If such are the problems which a 
remarkably able young man on the 
verge of taking Holy Orders feels it 
necessary to face, how important is it 
that the official representatives of the 
Church of England should be prepared 
to lecture on the living facts of 
modern life. 

The duties of clerical fellows are at 
least of equal importance with those 
of the professors, if the influence of the 
Chureh of England is to be main- 
tained. They have, in the first place, 
to remember that whereas in old days 
it seems to have been assumed that any 
man in Holy Orders who had distin- 
guished himself in mathematics would 
probably make a good divinity pro- 
fessor, it by no means follows that the 
ability to win a high degree in mathe- 
matics or any other subject enables a 
man at the 
theology without severe study; and no 
clerical fellow is of real use unless 
he is somewhat of a theologian. He is 
often the better for having taken his 
degree in a non-theological subject, but 
if he is to be of service he must make 


present day to master 


a special study of the religious thought 
of the day. He must be ready to give 
an answer for the hope that is in him 
as a Christian, and for his position as 
a Churchman. 

The difficulties of 
great. He must be careful to 
In Cambridge the pedantry 


his position are 
avoid 
extremes. 
of a parson is as fatal to a man’s in- 
fluence, though not so harmful, as is a 
life in a 
fel- 


some 


secular view of 
clergyman. The clerical resident 
low should have had at 
experience of parish life outside Cam- 
He should owe his fellowship 


completely 
least 


bridge. 
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as little as possibly to the fact that 
he has already been, or that he intends 
to be, ordained. It is the writer’s firm 
belief that the college system in fit 
hands is still of the utmost value to the 
Church. 

But any attempt to foster clericalism 
at the expense of the studies of the 
university is certain to fail. The 
Church of England has at the present 
moment a great opportunity, but she 
must shew herself fit to avail herself 
of it, or the chance will pass out of her 
hands. It is but just to say that she 
has never shown any disposition to 
claim more than her due, nor to en- 
croach on the rights of others. 

A great many men of all parties in 
Cambridge are desirous of making 
every effort to enable their university 
to take the lead in the education of the 
future. Some believe that many 
changes are necessary to make Cam- 
bridge equal to the task. The criti- 
cisms which the writer has felt it in- 
cumbent upon him to make on the 
theological professors are equally ap- 
plicable to those who preside over 
other branches of learning, since the 
working of the professorial system in 
Cambridge is in too many cases far 
from ideal; but he has spoken freely in 
the hope of seeing the faculty of theol- 
ogy leading the way in the general 
improvement of university teaching. 
A great school of theology would at- 
tract more men to Cambridge, and the 
example of the English Church would 
excite the emulation of other religious 
bodies: for, while we do not wish in 
any way to disparage the work of non- 
graduate theological colleges, many of 
which are doing most excellent work 
in the face of great difficulties, the 
more Christian ministers there are who 
receive a sound university education 
the greater, as it seems to us, is the 
hope for our national Christianity. 

There is one factor in the future de- 
velopment of education which all think- 
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ing men must regard as serious, and 
that is the tendency to consider every- 
thing from a materialistic and commer- 
cial standpoint. No true scientist can 
be in favor of educational schemes 
which look only to the pecuniary ad- 
vantages, for he is well aware that the 
price of such a system would be the 
practical cessation of all progress in 
knowledge. But the spirit of our time 
is so impregnated with this regard for 
material interests that at no distant 
date we may have a demand for edu- 
cation mainly in such subjects as lead 
directly to money-making. Nobody in 
Cambridge at least desires commercial- 
ism to take the place of the academic 
spirit, but this is really at the bottom 
of the constant pressure from without 
which strives to force the university to 
sacrifice literary to scientific studies. 
And though religion and science are 
not hostile to one another, at any rate 
in Cambridge, the whole spirit of re- 
ligion is opposed to education without 
ideals higher than those of an ordinary 
commercial venture. For this reason 
we desire to see a strong school, if not 
schools, of theology in the university, 
as well as the presence of men of zeal 
and ability, ready to devote their lives 
to the service of God and the benefit 
of their fellow-men without hope of 
reward beyond a modest competence. 

It is of great importance, if the 
ancient universities are to become once 
more the source from which the Church 
of England draws her clergy, that the 
expenses should be as reasonable as 
possible; but here there are many mis- 
apprehensions abroad. It is often as- 
sumed that it is not possible to obtain 
an education in either university at a 
less cost than from 2001. to 3001. a 
year. This is entirely erroneous; with 
care the three terms need not cost more 
than 1501. at many colleges in Cam- 
bridge, and at some considerably less. 
The practice of amalgamating all col- 
lege clubs has further placed most of 
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the social advantages of university life 
within the reach of men of limited 
means. A poor man can thus become, 
and very often is, a leading man in his 
college, and nothing need debar him 
from indulging in most reasonable 
recreations. 

The non-collegiate system is capa- 
ble of extension, and is much cheaper 
than that of most colleges. There is 
really no reason why a large number 
of candidates for Holy Orders should 
not avail themselves of it. A chap- 
lain has been appointed, and much is 
being done to encourage a corporate 
spirit among non-collegiate students in 
Cambridge by .making their head- 
quarters at Fitzwilliam Hall into a 
social centre for them. In one diocese, 
at least, men are being sent to the 
university in this way by funds sub- 
scribed at present chiefly by the clergy; 
but hopes are entertained that the 
movement to educate men for the 
ministry may spread among the wealth- 
ier laity if its first ventures prove satis- 
factory. It certainly appears desirable 
that the older universities should, 
where possible, be utilized in this way. 
Selwyn College, though its numbers are 
increasing, is deserving of more en- 
couragement than it at present receives. 
The recent successes of its men, espe- 
cially in theology, are a proof of the 
satisfactory character of the instruction 
which it provides. 

It is said that men are in great dan- 
ger of losing their faith at the univer- 
sity, and the authorities are naturally 
blamed for this. But in common fair- 
ness it must be said that they are not 
solely responsible. An Eton master’s 
wife was once heard to complain that 
parents sent their sons to the school 
to be made gentlemen of, whereas 
home training alone can do that. The 
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Same applies in a measure to the mat- 
ter now under discussion. Is it rea- 
sonable to expect a young man at the 
most receptive age of his life to pass 
through three years of life in a place 
disturbed by every current and cross- 
current of opinion without being 
seriously unsettled, unless his princi- 
ples rest on very firm foundations? 
A university by necessity is a hot-bed 
of new ideas, of intellectual perplex- 
ities, nor has it ever been otherwise. 
Yet the wise prelates of the Middle 
Ages preferred that their clergy should 
pass through the ordeal of university 
life rather than be trained in the placid 
security of a monastery, and founded 
colleges at both Oxford and Cambridge 
with this object. And to-day a Uni- 
versity career is for many a thoughtful 
man a trial to his faith, but one by 
which, if he emerges unscathed, he is 
immensely benefited. But he must be 
well prepared for it. And it is after 
all not a very satisfactory result of 
our boasted religious training in the 
public schools, that their most brilliant 
products so frequently drift into 
agnosticism directly they come in touch 
with university life and thought. Nor 
ean the ordinary middle-class home, 
with its profession of Christianity as 
a respectable religion and, too often, its 
practical disregard of its ordimances, 
be regarded as a good preparation to 
enable the young to resist the tempta- 
tions of life. If parents really cared 
for the spiritual education of their 
children, they would surely discourage 
the laxity in regard to religion which is, 
alas! so characteristic of many a 
modern household; and they would be 
more vigilant as to the anti-religious 
influences under which their sous may 
be brought at the university. 
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The position which literature holds 
just now in England, with critics as 
with the general, is almost precisely 
the same that art—or if you will paint- 
ing—held with our fathers in the mid- 
dle Victorian time. That is to say, the 
one now, as the other then, performs 
its main function of giving pleasure; 
it has its amateurs, its collectors of 
books, and it is made the subject of 
judgments, but on no other principle 
than the simple one of “like” or “dis- 
like’—“this likes me more and this 
affects me less.” And those who praise 
or dispraise, never think if the pleasure 
the subject gives them is inherent in 
itself or in the art of it itself, or 
whether it comes from some extra- 
neous source. For that in truth is the 
beginning of all criticism—to distin- 
guish the substance of a thing judged 
from its accidents. Nor was that be- 
ginning of criticism ever applied by 
our fathers and grandfathers to paint- 
ing at the time I speak of. That is 
not, of course, saying that all which 
they admired was bad, or that popu- 
larity was gained then more than now 
without merit. Landseer represented 
the summit of English painting to the 
middle Victorians; and he could never 
have done that if he had wanted all the 
qualities of a great artist. But he did 
want a good many; and, what is more, 
his pictures were not liked for their 
pictorial qualities, but for quite other 
ones, for the story which they told, for 
a happy knack the painter had of 
bringing his creatures as near as pos- 
sible to the border-line which separates 
humanity from the brutes. If anyone 
had written that Landseer’s coloring 
was deplorable, that he had no idea of 
atmosphere (what we call “values” to- 
day), and that even his drawing was 
far from impeccable, such criticism 


would have seemed essentially irrele- 
vant and beside the mark. 

It is much the same now-a-days in 
our judgment of books. They are ap- 
proved because they give evidence of 
study; because the author really saw 
the things he describes (or essays to de- 
scribe); because they express with a 
due share of vivacity some shape of 
a controverted question, or appeal to 
certain popular sentiments; because 
they are constructed with a certain 
mechanical ingenuity, or lack not a 
measure of wit; or, finally, because 
they are “books which a man can read 
when he comes home tired from busi- 
ness.” But they are no more es- 
teemed for their literary merits than 
Landseer’s pictures were for beauty of 
coloring and excellence of draughts- 
manship. 

In respect of the Victorian attitude 
towards the arts, to Ruskin was once 
given the credit for having changed all 
that; now he has of the credit much 
less. Nevertheless, Ruskin did indeed 
go to the root of the matter. If he did 
not teach people to understand the 
beauties of painting, he at all events 
taught them to appreciate the beauties 
of life. The root of the matter lay in 
shifting the centre of gravity from 
interest to beauty. One does not like to 
use the term “the Beautiful,” which the 
eighteenth-century critics dealt with so 
much—on the lucus a non_ lucendo 
principle. But that was in fact just 
Ruskin’s business: to preach, and by 
example to teach, a love of the Beau- 
tiful more than the Interesting. The 
preaching, perhaps, did not go for 
much; and it ended rather sordidly in 
that “zsesthetic’’ movement of twenty 
years ago. But the example, the crea- 
tive excellence of Ruskin’s prose, is 


eternal. The only reason why Ruskin 
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is rather scouted, and even (as the 
French say) conspué, or spit out, by 
many artists, is, that he stopped short 
where Whistler, say, began--at the 
beauty of the picture itself. In that 
matter, the author of Modern Painters 
was really no guide. If he was often 
right in his judgment, he was more of- 
ten wrong in his principles. He 
brought in a crowd of foreign and lite- 
rary considerations, which confused 
and confused himself 
much more. Notwithstanding, he 
had done the largest part, having, 
as I said, transferred the centre of 
gravity, the starting point of criticism, 
from interest to beauty; and the others 
only followed where he had shown the 


the issue, 


way. 

And so (to go back to literature) the 
essential of our literary judgment, or 
want of judgment, to-day is precisely 
the same. We too put “interest” in the 
first place, “beauty” a long way after, 
or nowhere at all, just as Landseer’s 
and Maclise’s admirers did. And as 
beauty remains, when all is said, the 
aim and subject matter of art, that is 
to say no less than that we have for- 
gotten, or choose to ignore, the fact 
that literature is indeed an art. 


‘ow as touching official criticism, 
ihe official criticism of newspapers and 
reviews, not the private domestic criti- 
cism on which the fate of books really 
depends—this fact needs first of all to 
be borne in mind, that, even when it 
is at its best, even when it comes from 
men who have a liking and not a dis- 
taste for the printed page, and, to the 
nearest of their self-knowledge, a real 
love for letters, their bias would still be 


always and necessarily in the direction 
of interest, and not in the direction of 
There are many reasons for 
The chief is, that it is a neces- 
sity of the critic’s being that his intel- 
lect is much more developed than his 
is the inteliect 


beauty. 
this. 


imagination, while it 
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which makes for interest in any work 
of art, the imagination which makes 
for beauty. And letters stand in rather 
a different position from the other arts, 
the plastic ones and music, for that 
they shade away into territory where 
“art,” properly speaking, does not re- 
main, but interest does. The vast ma- 
jority of all those books of travel, 
historical monographs, quasi-political 
writings, which form the staple mate- 
rial for the critic, for they fill nine- 
tenths of the space in our reviews al- 
lotted to “literature,” make some ap- 
peal to our interest, but none at all to 
our imagination or our 
beauty. If the critic happened to be 
endowed with imagination in excess of 
his intellect, that would not make him 
a good critic, but only a poet gone 
wrong. And this is the reason why, in 
respect to the higher literature, all 
official criticism is at fault, first or last. 

Cultivated taste in the Elizabethan 
days, and that was the nearest thing 
to official criticism, looked upon con- 
temporary writing as “barbarous,” side 
by side with the classics; it admitted 
Sydney’s Arcadia, and grudgingly, may- 
be, Venus and Adonis or Lucrece, to a 
place in “letters.” But it excluded the 
drama altogether; it reserved its high- 
est honors for Eupheus. This was be 
cause Eupheus and such like books were 
full of ingenuity, of esprit, of what the 
cultivated intellect appreciate. 
But private criticism, the 
natural taste even of these cultivated 
folk, reversed the verdict of the 
judges, and unravelled by night the 
skein they had woven by day. It is like 
enough that this process goes on al- 
ways, even now with us. But there 
are sj -cial reasons (one, of course, is 
the v‘ *t hurry of our lives) why the 
reader to-day is less disposed 


sense of 


could 
probably 


averag 

than his forerunners were to look at 

any aspect of writing beyond its inter- 

ests. The most part of — go a 
s 


step lower than legitimate intef#st (as 
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of a book of travel or a_ historical 
novel of average merit), down to mere 
curiosity, which is what the detective 
story and its congeners give them, or 
those detached paragraphs in our jour- 
nals which are so popular to-day. Here 
you have got below the possibility of 
real criticism of any kind. 

This, then, as I take it, is the pri- 
mary distinction between the orders of 
artistic produce in all things—in pic- 
tures, music, books; but most in these 
last: the distinction between the work 
of the intellect or the intelligence, and 
the work of the imagination. It is a 
kind of organon of all criticism, all 
judgments, all verdicts, all ultimate 
tastes and distastes in literature. 

There have been three or four really 
great Intellectuals in the history of 
English letters. Pope was one, Gibbon 
was another, Johnson was another, and 
Scott was a fourth. By that word “in- 
tellectual” I mean a man in whom the 
intelligence quite overbalances the 
imagination. You will see that all the 
four were men of very great influence 
in their art. And that is one of the 
characteristics of the intellectual type, 
that his influence, other things being 
equal, is much greater than the imagi- 
native man’s—his personal influence, 
that is to say; there are besides subtle 
channels of influence whose course we 
cannot trace. If you leave out Shakes- 
peare (as above all rules and outside 
all classifications) not one of the 
writers of the sixteenth-seventeenth 
century—a time so intoxicated with 
imagination—has exercised one-half the 
visible influence on our literature 
which each of the above four writers 
has exercised. Had Shakespeare never 
lived, Marlowe’s mighty line would 
have sunk into insignificance beside the 
beroic couplet; and even our plays 
might, following the example of the 
French, have been in rhyme. What is 
the visible influence of Hooker's prose, 
beside that of Gibbon and of Johnson? 
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One reason of this is, I think, that 
the intellectual is generally more com- 
plete and uniform than the imagina- 
tive writer, and probably a greater 
master of his material. And it is on 
these accounts that he is a special fa- 
vorite with the critic and reviewer. He 
is apt to erect a formula and become a 
classic; which is just what Pope did. 

The essential characteristic of the In- 
tellectual is that he thinks always in 
words. But the man of imagination 
thinks always more or less in images, 
as the name of him implies—more or 
less, and probably first of all; so that 
his expression is a kind of translation. 
Of course this is the reason why the 
Intellectual is, of the two, the better 
master of his material. 

You will deny, I doubt, that Scott 
was of this order. (“You,” I say, as it 
were in the singular, and try to think 
so. But fancy paints all North Britain 
shaking a freckled fist.) But will you 
persuade me that, even in the “buck- 
ram business,” Scott really saw all 
those knights and folk in theiy habit 
as they lived? That he could have 
armed and disarmed them, adjusting 
greaves, cuisses, brasarts, bassinets, 
beavers, morions, as they should have 
been, each in its proper epoch? He 
might have been more realistic with 
his peasant-folk and Scottish oddities, 
his Dandie Dinmonts, Osbaldistones, 
Caleb Balderstons. “Might have been” 
—yea, he was: your great Intellectual 
is not a pure Intellectual, But it is cer- 
tain that only a man in whom imagi- 
nation came second could have saved 
himself trouble, as Scott did, by pla- 
giarising from Shakespeare, and spoiling 
so terribly in the theft. How could he 
have read his Shakespeare (and he did 
read Shakespeare much, we know: 
moreover the Lyceum and His 
Majesty’s did not exist in Scott’s day) 
and then have gone away and made— 
a Shylock into an Isaac of York? 
Could have closed his book at— 
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Hath not a Jew eyes? Hath not a 
Jew hands, organs, dimensions, senses, 
affections, passions? Fed with the 
same food, hurt with the same weap- 
ons, subject to the same diseases, 
healed by the same means, warmed 
and cooled by the same summer and 
winter that a Christian is? If you 
prick us, do we not bleed? If you 
tickle us, do we not laugh? If you 
poison us, do we not die? And if you 
wrong us, shall we not revenge? 


—closed his book and gone away and 
made his Isaac of York? Think of 
that; and then say if the air which 
Scott breathed most naturally was of 
the intellect or of the imagination. 

Of the other order, the imaginative 
folk, it is needless to cite examples, 
because in the higher fields of literature 
they are much common. The 
whole of the writers known to-day that 
we call Elizabethan would stand up at 
the challenge. The work done by this 
order has the best chance of surviving; 
and in that respect stands in an in- 
verse relation to the producers there- 
of, who are apt to be individually an 
ineffective race, feeding on honey-dew 
one moment, drivelling the next, writ- 
ing like angels, talking like poor Polls. 

This distinction, or fissure, runs 
through all ranks of writers and all 
strata of literature—nay, of all the 
arts. To the Intellectual belong all 
those books wherein a spade is very 
evidently a spade, where it suffices to 
name a thing to give all that the 
reader requires. History would fall un- 
der this category, if (as it is the fash- 
ion to maintain) history is to he hence- 
forth a branch of science. It is the es- 
sential of science that it knows no am- 
biguities of language. 

On the other hand, wherever you do 
get ambiguities of language, there you 
find the province of the imagination; 
and that is an easy test, which any 
critic can apply. “Hero” and “hero- 
ine’ (of a novel or drama) are two 
words which it is not possible to define 


more 
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with exactness. On the practical stage, 
they do their best with their jeune 
premier, zweiter Liebhaber, and so on; 
and your well-seasoned play-wright 
follows _ suit. But, 
that can be 
a shade of 


when all is 
there re- 
mains difference be- 
tween one hero and heroine and 
another couple. In this field, therefore, 
the imaginative man ought to have 
first turn. But he hardly gets it. His 
rival of the other denomination is, we 
have said, apt to be the man who sur- 
vives, whatever his work may do. 
That play-wright I spoke 
of, and the seasoned 
better word 


done done, 


seasoned 
his brother 
novel-wright (it seems a 


than “novelist”: for do we not 


say “wheel-wright” too?) is more 
likely to be an intellectual than an 
imaginative man. Now that literature 
has become a profession, not unlucra- 
tive to the wise, the Intellectuals (no 
small proportion, it may be guessed, 
from beyond Tweed, the very nursery- 
ground for that type of mind in its 
best developments) have encamped on 
every section of its wide fields; even 
in poetry, as in other things, they have 
established themselves, and made their 
way and left their mark. A typical 
example of the man of intellect in 
belles lettres was the late Sir Walter 
Besant. He was an excellent mathe- 
matician, well read in history, admir- 
able performer of his official duties to 
the Palestine Exploration Fund (surely 
there was some understanding in the 
courts of destiny which attached him 
precisely to that society!) reckoned an 
authority on French literature, and, in 
addition to all that, he was a repre- 
sentative novelist in England. For- 
tune loves to smile on the Intellectual: 
and Fortune gave this Sir Walter as a 


colleague a man who had a real sense 


of humor. But when James Rice 


died 
Yes, here in belles lettres and every- 
where, the Intellectual has too many of 
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the kernels, the other an unfair part of 
the shells. Here it is that the critic 
ought to come in and do something to 
right the balance; for really the man 
of imagination is getting pushed too 
much to the wall. When you come to 
look through the libraries, the reviews, 
the advertisements of books, you will 
see to what extent the work of pure in- 
tellect predominates over the work 
which should be of the imagination, at 
least in part. 

It will be urged against me that, af- 
ter all, it is your inspired school-girl 
who writes three-quarters of our novels 
and tales—of these at any rate—that 
she could not possibly be numbered 
among the Intellectuals, and so by ex- 
clusion must belong to the other divi- 
sion. And I suppose in fact she does. 
It is a fact not to be blinked. I have 
already said that the fissure went 
through all strata of letters; and there 
is no reason to believe that the distinc- 
tion stops, even in the amebic forms 
of intellectual life. Unfortunately, one 
cannot answer, as one ought, that the in- 
spired schoolgirl has not, properly 
speaking, a place in literature at all, 
because this writing sisters of ours is 
a supremely influential factor here, 
though in a negative way. She is the 
ultimate reason why novels and such 
things are hardly reckoned worth men- 
tion in the reviews. The fact that al- 
most every girl who can hold a pen, 
and who has an admiring parent able 
to pay the expenses of an edition, 
writes one novel at least—this is, in- 
deed, the determining cause that we 
tacitly admit or proclaim that 
belles lettres do not exist in England. 

“Letters”; what do we in fact under- 
stand by “letters”? In the sixteenth- 
seventeenth centuries, it is the plays 
that represent literature. In the next 
age, the later seventeenth century, it 
is four things: Milton first alone, the 
other lyrists with their noble numbers 
sacred and profane, the writers of ser- 
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mons, and, finally, the Restoration 
dramatists. Theoretically, Dryden, too, 
had a large part in it: for in theory 
Dryden still holds a great place in lit- 
erature. But in practice, in tbe reali- 
ties of the number and the type of his 
readers, he holds a very small ope. In 
the century which followed, literature 
means a much more varied company 
than ever before, precisely for this 
reason, that the Intellectuals for the 
first time take a notable place in let- 
ters. So you have Pope and Hume, 
Johnson and Gibbon, Fielding and 
Richardson, Burke and Gray, and 
Goldsmith and Cowper. Scott, as an 
Intellectual, belongs much more to the 
eighteenth century than to the nine- 
teenth; but not so exelusively as to pre- 
vent his seeming a sort of leader of 
the Romantics. ‘Seems: nay, criticism 
knows not seems. Scott is a kind of 
father to a race to which he did not 
heart and soul belong. He was not a 
pure Intellectual (as I have confessed): 
he had his imaginative vein and his 
romantic, though ’twas of rather a 
watery kind. In the early nineteenth 
century, literature is simplified again: 
it is the poets. Carlyle stands alone. 
But, after the second golden age of 
poetry has gone, literature is the novel, 
with the three subsequent poets 
(Browning, Tennyson, Swinburne) look- 
ing on as a sort of chorus. For, not 
in England alone, but everywhere (as 
the nineteenth century draws to a 
close) literature has more and more 
concentrated itself in the novel—in 
France, in Germany, in Hungary, in 
Italy, in Russia, in the Scandinavian 
lands. Reserve, if you choose, two 
writers of plays, Ibsen and Haupt- 
mann: they make a distinction and no 
difference. 

There is, without doubt, a philosoph- 
ical reason for this preponderance of 
the novel and drama, could philosophy 
be allowed a place in such elementary 
criticism as this we are engaged with. 
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This flow of literature into the chan- 
nels of novel and drama is, I guess, 
the natural counterblast to the mechan- 
ical form which all our practical life 
has taken. When statesmen, econo- 
mists, employers of labor (of late histo- 
rians too) have been at one in regard- 
ing human beings as the a’s, 2’s, y’s of 
algebraical formulz, the study of man- 
kind as man must have a vent some- 
where. Among the vulgar, its vent is 
through those “personal paragraphs” 
which are the pride of our newest 
journalism. Or it takes the shape of 
that disastrous series of “Men of Let- 
ters,” in all their various forms, where- 
by those who want to run and read 
learn everything belonging to the lit- 
erary folk of the past, except their 
works. And in letters, in the real lit- 
erature of the world, the same impulse 
has led to a sincere, a naive study of 
human beings as such, stripped of the 
foppery of mere adventures, senti- 
mental idealizations, and all the struc- 
ture of convention. Literature of that 
kind is the best which is produced in 
any of the lands which I have named. 

The existence then of a score or (to 
speak by the card) a gross of inspired 
school-girls with us, and another gross 
of their male counterparts who write 
for the same world, and who, whether 
they know it or know it not, have mod- 
elled themselves upon their amiable 
sisters—this is not sufficient excuse for 
our ignoring the claims of literature al- 
together. I know that this phenome- 
non, the inspired school-girl, is peculiar 
to our country; and recognize it as the 
direct cause that we scarcely take any- 
thing seriously in the way of printed 
stuff, unless it has some connection 
with journalism. So that Mr. Kipling, 
the one really conspicuous writer we 
have produced in the last fifteen years 
or so, the one writer who has a Eu- 
Tropean reputation, has found himself 
induced (his demon, I mean, has been) 
to perform an extraordinary feat, to 
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write literature with one hand, at the 
same time that it was writing leading 
articles with the other. It was an ac 
complishment impossible to anything 
below the rank of genius; and I take 
off my hat to the: wonder of the act 
and of the result as well. But—it is 
an experiment I should not like to see 
tried by lesser men. There was a toy 
of my childhood which displayed a pic- 
ture painted on a succession of card- 
boards suspended by tapes from a 
handle, in so ingenious a wise, that by 
the slightest turn of the hand they all 
reversed, and you saw a quite different 
picture composed of the other sides of 
the cards. In reading Mr. Kipling, it 
has sometimes happened to me in like 
manner. But never by design. I was 
ravished with what was before my 
eyes; then my hand trembied; someone 
jogged my elbow; I know not what, 
and—clatter—me-seemed I was reading 
a pamphlet on the secret of our rule 
in India, on the necessity of more 
Englishmen to man our navy. This 
would not have been possible in any 
other land than ours, because it would 
not have been necessary. But genius, 
like all other forces, follows the line 
of least resistance. 

Other lands have, of course, their 
novels and plays @ thése, as the French 
eall them; and I .have nothing to say 
in defence of them as such. But that 
is really not quite the same thing as 
this reversal of the cards. Nor, for the 
reason which I have given, could there 
be need for it elsewhere. 

Scarcely any man, I imagine, of 
parts and, in his own eyes, of magni- 
tude, would now set himself down to 
prepare for the career of novelist in 
the same way that those young Tem- 
plars, Francis Beaumont and John 
Fletcher, deliberately chose and pre- 
pared themselves for the work of 
writing drama. For the women, in- 
deed, there is hardly any other career 
in literature; and we have happily sev- 
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eral who are very different from the 
school-girls. Next to them come the 
men who see that in some exceptional, 
out-of-the-way experience that they 
have had they possess a mine which 
it were a folly and a sin not to work; 
there are those who take to it because 
they have grown tired of journalism 
(but in their abandoned career they 
have acquired that blessed gift, the 
flair which will set them on the right 
road in the new one); and, finally, 
those who, for one reason or another, 
have found themselves debarred from 
the more recognized fields of literature. 
Quite enough, these classes, I daresay, 
for the production of excellent work. 
Only, one does not see how it is to be 
recognized, except at haphazard. For 
there is no provision of critics for 
them. 

I believe every young man or woman 
beginning journalism is put on first of 
all to do the novels—a score a week or 
more the average—with perhaps an 
occasional turn at the poets. In the 
case of a man who is ambitious of ris- 
ing, he will surely be preparirg for the 
higher walks of his profession, by 
studying, when his brain is at its 
clearest, fiscal questions, army reform, 
the constitution of our colonies, and so 
forth: and, so far as he associates with 
his seniors, he will be with men for 
whom, practically, literature does not 
exist. He will indeed furnish himself 
for his reviewing with a certain num- 
ber of rules and principles, of which 
the first will perhaps be a strong bias 
in favor of splendid isolation in litera- 
ture as in politics. Outside of what is 
produced at home, he is distinctly 
aware of only one class of novels, 
which he calls Zola-esque or natural- 
istic, and in his heart believes them 
to take pornography for their hall- 
mark. There are, besides, Ibsen, whom 
he looks upon as a sort of joke (and 
in truth, as he knows him through Mr. 
Archer's translations, I for one cannot 
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find him in the wrong), and Tolstoy, 
who is, in his eyes, a well-meaning but 
eccentric moral reformer, only a novel- 
ist by accident. This is our critic’s 
stock-in-trade, so far as regards what 
one may call knowledge of the Time- 
Spirit, all that he has to guide him 
in his most painstaking, his most con- 
scientious moods—at such times as he 
is neither reviewing the work of some 
school-girl known to him or influen- 
tially recommended, nor in so great a 
haste that any reminiscence from fa- 
miliar fields of literature comes as a 
godsend, nor so deep in a political, or 
sociological interest that the thesis 
novel captures him, either as an inspi- 
ration from heaven or an emanation of 
the pit. In those brief moments, what 
other guide has he than those few gen- 
eral rules? 

And how can one ask him to go 
deeper, if that is to spoil his future 
career? To look abroad a little, and try 
and grasp what this great impulse is 
which is pushing all other nations to 
produce in story form or drama form 
those simple and serious studies of hu- 
man character, of human nature, of 
life upon our planet, which have (for 
one thing) little more to do with the 
rhetoric and parti pris of Zola than 
they have with the romanticism of 
Victor Hugo and the writers of his 
time? I do not say that Zola has not 
played a part in the evolution of what 
we may call the New Fiction. His 
part has been that of a preacher and 
a systematizer. He has invented the 
word Naturalism: and, in theory at 
any rate, he was an exponent of that 
attitude of mind which is impersonal, 
attentive, and unprejudiced; now and 
again—nay, not so seldom—if you 
search through Zola’s work you will 
find this element in it. But his south- 
ern nature, his love of rhetoric, a jour- 
nalistic tendency, with a sort of poetic 
vein, a vein of real epic poetry which 
was his own, ran across all the infiu- 
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ence which the Time-Spirit had on 
him. On the other hand, through a 
whole series of writers in different 
countries, that working can be traced 
with perféct ease. It begins in Flau- 
bert. “Begins,” no! it is never safe to 
say where any movement in literature 
begins. It is not wanting in Balzac; 
it is pre-eminent in Flaubert; it is 
found in Guy de Maupassant; it is in 
all the best of the Scandinavian 
writers; it culminates in Tolstoy; it 
continues in Gorky, in Hauptmann, 
even in Sudermann, a play-wright of 
much less consequence than Haupt- 
mann. Only in England it is not recog- 
nized as a real thing; and you have the 
tragic instance of George Gissiug, who 
has just died, not quite unappreciated 
indeed, but never understood. For 
Gissing, if he had been free to devel- 
op his art in the way that was natu- 
ral to him, would have left us a price- 
less series of studies in that section of 
life which he knew best, and could 


paint as no one else has painted it. It 
was a particular aspect or, if you like, 


section of the lower middle class 
which Gissing knew so thoroughly. 
And, mind you, the lower middle class 
in England has no precise counterpart 
in any other country of the world. 
The pictures Gissing drew were indeed 
sordid and terrible; so the readiug pub- 
lic, which hates facts, would not look 
at them; and towards the end of his 
eareer the novelist had turned aside 
from that field of study, and shut a 
door which perhaps no one will be 
able to open again. 

But how can one say these things to 
the English critic who thinks that the 
only use of fiction is to amuse the man 
tired with business; that if he adds a 
little reading of French novels to his 


1 Mr. Kipling’s heroes are, of course, not of 
this kind; and the love element counts for little 
in Mr. Kipling’s stories. Of Dick Helder crit- 
icism would perhaps make a different complaint, 
that he is two sorts of “professional man” 
rolled into one. He is a war correspondent, be- 
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reading of English, he is amply 
equipped for his duties: to whom, as I 
have said, Tolstoy is a monster, and 
all Norse writers saving Ibsen are non- 
existent; who has not even a suspicion 
that the torch of literature has left 
(for the while only, let us hope) the old- 
established countries; has left England 
and France; has not been lighted up 
again yet in Germany, though there 
are some hopeful glimmerings there; 
but has found a healthy atmosphere 
and a vital breath in the Northern 
lands, in Russia and in Scandinavia? 


Baudelaire, who was #0 fond of 
le dandysme, reckoned it a special merit 
in English romances that they were 
very much concerned with “high life.” 
(They are—or were: even Tbackeray 
deals with it more, much more, than 
with any other section of society. 
Only Dickens not: rather with all the 
world or no-world outside “high life.’’) 
It is of course as good a field ag 
another if it is treated with sincerity: 
it is Tolstoy’s chief ground. That 
special characteristic of our fiction is, 
however, past. Yet it has left this 
much of a trace that, you will observe, 
in ninety per cent. of the novels pub- 
lished, and almost all of the plays 
acted, the men, and notably the heroes, 
seem to have no occupation. They 
have possibly a profession: you are 
told perhaps that one is an artist, 
another a barrister, a third a soldier; 
but that fact leaves no impress on 
their thoughts or lives; for all their re- 
corded action they might as well be- 
long to that “dandy” class that Baude- 
laire describes with gusto. Nothing 
could express the insincerity of most 
of our work in fiction better than this 
circumstance. It is a mere survival of 


cause Mr. Kipling cannot believe in a hero 
who bas no connection with war. But he 
is also so intense an artist that it gives him 
comfort in his blindness to have produced one 


picture—as he supposes—of real value. 
{ 
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an earlier type. The “high life” hero 
had, or might be supposed to have, no 
serious occupation but that of making 
love. So that the “love story” has got 
to seem the beginning and the end of 
all romance. “Might be supposed,” I 
say. It was a false notion at all 
times. Look at Tolstoy’s characters. 
Wronsky in Anna Karenina is indeed a 
high-life character, such as could have 
figured in Balzac or (distorted, of 
course) in Bulwer Lytton. But Prince 
André, but Pierre and Rostow in 
La Guerre et la Paiz—how very small 
a part of their lives is occupied by the 
romance! Ibsen’s plays again, such as 
The Wild Duck, The Pillars of Society, 
they would be impossible without the 
professional element. The League of 
Youth still more so: even Hedda Gabler 
needs it. And the latest, Little Eyolf, 
When We Dead Awaken—but they are 
too symbolic to be cited. Hauptmann’s 
best play (as yet), Michel Kramer, is 
chiefly a study of calf-love and its 
consequences. But here the artistic 
side could not on any terms have been 
omitted. 

I am not ignoring a large class of 
novels and stories of a different type, 
on which falls no shadow of the old 
“high life’—all the slum stories, for in- 
stance. To these, when they have been 
really “lived” (vécus), as the French 
say, and not got up as journalists and 
Members of Parliament get up their 
facts and opinions, no like .reproach 
In truth the reproach falls 
not quite so much on the contemporary 
“novel as on the conventional stage. 

Thus, when Mr. Pinero wanted, as 
he told the public, to bring the “scent 
of hay across the footlights,’ he in- 
vented an impossible woman in an im- 
possible situation, gave her a conven- 
tional “orficer” for a lover, and repre- 
sented the hay by the rustic “gag,” 
which has done duty time out of mind 
upon the stage. In a word he “con- 
veyed” from Mr. Hardy and spoilt in 


belongs. 
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the carrying, spoilt Bathsheba, spoilt 
Troy, and left out all the finer, the 
most characteristic scenes in Far from 
the Madding Crowd; Gabriel Oak upon 
the hillside, for example, or the sheep- 
shearing. I should not proclaim La 
Terre as a true picture of rural life in 
France. But, at all events, Zola un- 
derstood in writing it that he must try 
and get at the essence of the thing. 
Go to-day and see the dramatized ver- 
sion of La Terre at “Antoine's,” and 
compare that version with The Squire 
when you have come back: you will at 
least see something of the difference 
between real drama and conventional. 

Had our author been professedly 
precious or fantastic in his work, it 
would not matter, Lady Windermere’s 
Fan might be described as a restora- 
tion of Restoration drama: we need 
not quarrel with its “high life’ con- 
ventionalisms. But almost all of Mr. 
Pinero’s plays have the same element 
of unreality that The Squire has: they 
have the love plot as their exclusive 
theme, and never even know (so to say) 
how far away they are from a picture 
of actual life. The Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray is an admirable instance. 
That is made the more unreal by all 
manner of dennés that are unlikely to 
the last degree. But Jris is scarcely 
less so. We have indeed the typical fi- 
nancier, not ill represented. But he is 
never engaged on finance: he too is in 
“ig-lif’ leisure whenever we meet him 
in the play. It is not introducing pro- 
fessional life (and their professional 
life is after all a good half of the ex- 
istence of all men, three-quarters 
more likely) to call one personage 
among your minor characters 32a 
“clergyman,” another a “lawyer,” & 
third a “professor,” and so forth. The 
lawyer always plays the same part on 
the boards; the “professor” in The Pro- 
fessor’s Love Story is not there ad hoc. 
It is only because the name “profes- 
sor’ suits with a certain sentimental 
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presentation. There is no point of like- 
ness between such folk and the law- 
yer in The League of Youth, the engi- 
neer in The Enemy of the People, 
Manders in Ghosts, or the financier, 
John Gabriel Borkman. 


In the course of this article I have 


been, I know, guilty of an inconsist- 
ency which I will not attempt to ex- 
plain altogether away. For at the be 
ginning I said that the business and 
the aim of art was beauty; but anon 
I held up @s examples books which, I 
have confessed, show things sordid 
and terrible. This brings us upon the 
very battle-ground with all the oppo- 
sers of the New Fiction and New 
Drama, all who will not see, or will 
not submit to, the working of the 
Time-Spirit and the trend of the cre- 
ative arts. How many hundred times 
has one heard: “I do not want to look 
at the most perfect painting of a pig- 
sty that you have to show me,” and 
such-like phrases? I cannot, I own, in 
s0 many words explain away this in- 
consistency. Keats’ aphorism is a part 
answer—perhaps if you looked at it all 
round it is a complete answer—to the 
objectors, and a perfect vindication of 
the actual state of things. For the 
merit of the New Fiction and New 
Drama is, that they are sincere; and 
it may be (for my part, I believe it is) 
that sincerity always makes for 
beauty, first or iast. 

But let us come to an understand- 
ing about this word “sincerity.” Take 
half-a-dozen healthy men who have 
well dined, and, as they smoke their 
after-dinner cigar, introduce the sub- 
ject of Death. Each one will assure 
you he regards the idea of Death with 
almost complete equanimity. Is he 
telling a lie? By no means. Is he sin- 
cere? Not that either. The explana- 
tion? He is regarding the trord Death 
with equanimity: the idea Death is not 
present to him at all. But he cannot 
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possibly be aware of that; his imagina- 
tion is lacking. So you cannot say 
that he is telling a lie, though he is not 
sincere. 

There is a certain class of eupeptic 
man who always, by an unfailing in- 
stinct, presents himself in the most fa- 
vorable light possible, admits no vices 
which you can reasonably call such, 
and still fewer weaknesses—-just those, 
that is, which, if you sound them a 
little, become proofs of strength. He, 
too, is no liar; only the motto which 
“came down from heaven” does not 
exist for him, and could not exist. He 
has not imagination enough to know 
himself. 

Here, then, if you will give me your 
thoughts, you will understand what I 
mean by the sincerity of all creative 
art, and in consequence of the New 
Fiction. I do not say it gives a true 
view of life, but it tries to give it. To 
plumb this matter fully, we should 
have to go into those metaphysical 
deeps from which it is my aim to steer 
quite clear. We should have to con- 
sider why a measure of pessimism is 
an almost inevitable part of the Time- 
Spirit at this moment of time. No 
view of life can be “true” in which 
either optimism or pessimism holds an 
undue place: but we have no business 
to accuse our optimistic forefathers, 
with their poetical justice and such 
like, of insincerity, no more than we 
have a right to discover it in our pes- 
simistic contemporaries. It is only 
those who of force hold on to tradition 
or are swayed too much by authority— 
the authority of great writers dead— 
from whom insincerity comes; and in- 
sincerity is sterility, so that creative art 
is not in them. It may not be through 
their fault, but only their misfortune 
—that imagination fails them, as it 
would fail the six eupeptic gentlemen 
face to face with the idea of Death. 

All the critic need rest assured of is, 
that nothing can be got from that con- 
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ventional fiction and conventional 
drama which lord it here, how- 
ever wholesome and comforting or 
Mark-Tapleyish it may appear at a 
first glance. He will be the wiser if 
he get away from that and wash his 
hands of it altogether. If the other 
make no appeal to him, let him leave 
that alone too; for by its inward force 
it will make its way. 

The Independent Review. 


A False Start. 


After all, how unconsidered and sbal- 
low is that talk about “the best 
painted pig-sty”! Only a person who 
cares nothing about pictures would re- 
fuse to look at such a thing. Did any- 
one say that Darwin was a décadent 
because he made a study of earth- 
worms? 


C. F. Keary. 





A FALSE 


At intervals all through his day-long 
journey from Arranard to Dublin Ed- 
mund Blake wondered what had pos- 
sessed him to undertake such a com- 
mission, but he could not account for 
it more satisfactorily than by ascrib- 
ing it to the way in which his presence 
of mind habitually deserted him on 
the rare occasions when he accident- 
ally fell in with an acquaintance. 
Sometimes it had thus betrayed him, 
a solitary and unsociable bachelor, into 
rash acceptances of invitations, out of 
which he afterwards scrambled lamely 
and lyingly, if at all; sometimes, as 
now, it entangled him in engagements 
he could devise no means of 
whatever. He had suddenly 
Post-office aunt 
a safe distance 


whence 
escape 
met at Ogreine 
Emily, who lived at 
away beyond Shanrone, and, because 
she asked him to dinner, he had hur- 
riedly announced, what happened to be 
a true and sufficient excuse, im- 
mediate departure for Dublin on busi- 
ness. Then she had counted her 
change more than once while he bought 
his stamps, and at the end of their 
transactions had made her request. It 
related to one Anne Millen, her former 
housemaid, who had been poorly left 


his 


his 


START. 


a widow with a little boy, and had now 
fallen into hopelessly bad health. She 
had written from Dublin that she had 
a good chance of admission into the 
Incurable Hospital, only how could she 
be leaving Charlie to run wild about 
the streets, or get himself shut up in the 
workhouse or reformatory? Where- 
upon Mrs. Blake had offered to board 
the child out with some decent family 
in her own neighborhood, and Mrs. 
Millen had thankfully agreed to the 
plan, in the way of which only one 
obstacle stood—the difficulty of trans- 
porting Charlie to Arranard. His 
mother wrote that he was too little 
and small entirely to be travelling on 
the train alone, as no escort 
seemed to be forthcoming, the arrange- 
ment remained impracticable. But 
now, said Edmund’s aunt, if Edmund 
would not mind finding Mrs. Millen’s 
lodgings when he was coming home, 
and just putting the child into the 
train at the Dublin terminus, and see- 
ing that he changed rightly at the dif- 
ferent junctions, it would be a great 
charity. Mrs. Millen’s address was 4 
Dobbyn Court, Lundy Alley, a low, 
out-of-the-way place, she feared. 

Mr. Blake found, after some dismal 
wandering through a frosty November 
fog, that this description suited No. 4 


and, 
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Dobbyn Court exactly enough. The 
spacious, well-proportioned house had 
fallen with the fortunes of its neigh- 
borhood, and was now let in tenements. 
Its broad, shallow-stepped staircase 
had lost its elaborate balustrade, and 
was rapidly becoming a dangerous and 
dirty ladder. Far up it, a wide door 
with blackened silver plates admitted 
him into a bleak room, where a marble 
chimney-piece, intricately carved and 
cracked, surmounted a fireless grate, 
and a richly garlanded ceiling looked 
down on a bare floor, in the middle of 
which the most conspicuous object was 
a large sooty kettle. Mrs, Finny, its 
proprietress, had stepped up with the 
loan of it to Mrs. Millen, who was 
short of coal, as she explained to Mr. 
Blake, and of almost everything else, 
as he inferred from the aspect of her- 
self and her apartment. That she 
would not want for anything long was 
likewise clearly evident, and when Mr. 
Blake told his errand, she seemed at 
first to waver between a wish to keep 
Charlie until the last, and a wish to see 
him start on the way to provision and 
protection. Perceiving this, Mrs. Finny 
spoke out her opinion frankly: 

“*"Deed then, Mrs. Millen, it’s very 
wrong you'd be doin’ to not take your 
chance of gettin’ yourself into that 
hospital. Sure, now, it’s delightful. I 
was in it meself one day, a couple of 
year ago, seein’ me cousin’s wife that 
went there in a deep decline, and you 
wouldn’t believe the comfort she said 
she had in it. But wid me own eyes 
I seen her aitin’ her dinner, and it 
brought up to her on a little round tray, 
wid a grand white fringed cloth, if you 
plase, and everything as iligant as it 
could stick. Oranges, she said, they’d 
be givin’ her, or anything else she’d 
take and fancy. The finest in the land 
might be contint to be gettin’ their 
deaths in the likes of such a place, and 
bedad, it’s the happy woman the Lord’s 
intendin’ you to be, Mrs. Millen, if it’s 
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to the Incurables you're goin’. Very 
thankful you had a right to be, ma’am, 
instead of talkin’ foolish about not 
partin’ wid the child, that’s ne’er a 
chance in the world here, when you're 
away, except goin’ to loss about the 
streets learnin’ every manner of vil- 
lainy.’”’ 

“There isn’t a better child in Ireland 
than Charlie, the crathur,” said Mrs. 
Millen, “Where are you, sonny? Come 
and spake to the gintleman—I thought 
he was in it just this minyit.” 

“He’s apt to ha’ slipt out on you 
unbeknownst,” said Mrs. Finny. “Och, 
no—sure, there he is, warmin’ himself 
behind th’ ould kettle.” With that Mr. 
Blake became aware of two eyes shin- 
ing over the flaky black lid, and Mrs. 
Finny presently puiled struggling into 
view the rest of their owner, a very 
small shock-headed urchin, whose gar- 
ments hung on and off him in large 
rectangular tatters, like loose slates, 
and whose countenance, as far as grime 
and elf-locks permitted observation, 
expressed a mixture of anger and 
alarm. Mr. Blake, on his part, gazed 
aghast at this hopeful travelling com- 
panion, 

Next morning, however, when they 
met by appointment at the railway 
terminus, he would hardly have recog- 
nized the child had it not been for the 
presence of Mrs. Finny acting as con- 
voy, so transformed was Charlie’s ap- 
pearance by a process of combing and 
clipping, and a whole suit of the sort 
technically termed “reach-me-downs,” 
the funds for which Mr. Blake had sup- 
plied. Charlie’s mother had watched 
his departure with heart-broken pride, 
and a feeling that life contained more 
precious things than any Incurable 
Hospital, if only she could have kept 
a hold of them. During the long day’s 
journey, his conduct quite corresponded 
with his new air of respectability. 
Hour acter hour he sat silent and still, 
save for such movements as were oc- 
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casioned by the consumption of a huge 
twopenny bun with which he was pre- 
sented on the way, and at which he 
worked with successful perseverance. 
As they drew near their destination Mr. 
Blake began to reflect that after all 
he had not been much the worse for 
the gossoon’s society. But a few sta- 
tions short of Arranard, the stout 
priest who had hitherto shared their 
compartment alighted, leaving them 
alone, and they were no sooner moving 
on again than Charlie rapidly drew 
forth from his pocket a slender brown 
purse, which he handed to Mr, Blake, 
was only waitin’ for that 

There might be the price 


saying: “I 
one to quit. 
of me ticket in it.” 

“Did your mother give it to you?” 
Mr. Blake asked, surprised at this de- 
velopment of resources. 

“Sure, not at all,” said Charlie; “I 
got it off an ould gintleman was readin’ 
a picture-book on the stall at the place 
where you gave me the cake. It’s the 
first one ever I took, unless an ould 
hankercher that wasn’t any good. But 
it was me new coat gave me a great 
chance this time. They wouldn’t ever 
let me be standin’ so close alongside 
them before. That's Dick 
Molloy has the luck; his clothes is on- 
I wisht he’d just seen 


the way 
common dacint, 
me grabbin’ this,” Charlie added, re- 
gretfully, as if missing the crown of 
his triumph. “Wudn’t you thry what's 
You might get a pound-note. 
Maybe 


in it, sir? 
I only squinted inside it yet. 
I'll have another chance, if 
crowd on the platform and we gettin’ 


there’s a 


out.” 

Horror grew upon Mr. Blake along 
with these revelations, which were 
made in a tone of exulting confidence. 
He stared blankly at the complacent 


pickpocket opposite, and then searched 


hastily through the purse for some clue 
to the address of its lawful owner, but, 


finding only a few small coins, flung 


it disgustedly out of the window. 
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Charlie uttered a howl. “Och, there 
was shillins in it; I seen a couple at 
all events. You done right to be 
throwin’ away the purse, for fear the 
peelers would be gettin’ it on you; but 
now you’re after losin’ the bit of 
money and eyerythin’.” He burst into 
tears of bitter mortification and disap- 
pointment. To see the fruits of his 
sweet first success thus wantonly de- 
stroyed was indeed heart-rending, es- 
pecially as he had handed them over 
in all their freshness, even unreckoned, 
being moved by a sentiment of pro- 
found gratitude towards the patron 
who had showered such unprecedented 
benefits upon him, culminating in that 
prodigious bun. 

“You young miscreant,” Mr, 
Blake, “I’ve as good a mind as ever I 
had in my life just to give you in 
charge to the police the minute we get 


said 


to Arranard.” 

This threat froze Charlie into speech- 
less terror. Into what fatal snare had 
he fallen? It had never for a moment 
occurred to him that this princely be- 
stower of splendid clothing and sump- 
ras treating 
excursion 


tuous refreshments, who 
him to a more wonderful 
than ever he had imagined, could pos- 
sibly have any affinity with the rest 
of the respectable world, whose proceed- 
ings towards him had been so com- 
pletely different, and whose allies were 
the still more awful “polis.” But now 
it appeared that, whatever he might 
have done, the stranger was in league 
with them all, and as ready as any of 
them to invoke those horrible powers. 
As the train swept past a little lamp-lit 
station without stopping, Charlie 
‘aught a glimpse of two helmeted fig- 
ures on the platform, and shrank back 
into his corner, meditating the possi- 
bility of a desperate bolt for freedom 
when they reached Arranard. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Blake, though much 
less overwhelmingly discomposed, felt 
concerned about this 


quite seriously 
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thank-offering. He subject to 
severe attacks of scrupulousness, and 
one of these now supervened upon con- 
sidering the criminal propensities 
manifested by the person whom he had 
been the means of importing into his 
parish. It seemed clear to him that 
he could not justifiably allow a trained 
Dublin thief to be domesticated, with- 
out a word of warning, in a family 
whose property and morals might alike 
suffer from the presence of such an 
inmate. Yet to speak that word, with 
the effect, perhaps, of further 
casting the unfortunate little wretch’s 
sufficiently beclouded prospects in life, 
seemed altogether out of the question. 
In the minutes which left 
him for no better ex- 
pedient suggested itself to him than 
that he personally should retain charge 
of Charlie Millen, until more 
suitable quarters could be found. Ac- 
cordingly, upon reaching Arranard, 
Charlie was firmly gripped, and trans- 
ferred to an outside car, from which, 
after a long dark drive, he descended 
at the door of what he ascertained to 
the police barracks, but Mr. 


was 


over: 


few were 


deliberation, 


some 


be, not 
Blake’s own house. 

And here at Lissangort, as it turned 
out, Charlie lodged for many a night. 
It was one of those establishments 
where things take their course with 
unlimited leisureliness, and where all 
business not immediately pressing is 
wont to be docketed “some time or an- 
other” for an indefinite period. There 
was really no urgency in the case of 
Charlie Millen; and when the boy had 
been handed over to Mrs. Judy Devine, 
the housekeeping cook, Mr. Blake, with- 
drawing to his solitary abode in a re- 
mote wing, soon ceased to think at all 
frequently about the matter. Mrs. De- 
vine, an elderly and sociable person, 
did not despise Charlie’s company, be- 
ing often lonesome, when none of her 
special cronies happened to have looked 


into her kitchen, and when the two 
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maids were what she described as 
“streeled off wid themselves the deer 
knows where.” She found him useful, 
too, in various small domestic duties. 
The guarded warning which Mr. Blake 
had thought fit to give her had taken 
the form of an assurance that “the 
young rascal was as sharp as a needle, 
and up to anything,” so, falling in with 
this view, readily ascribed to 
Charlie the possession of very unusual 
abilities, apparent in his 
about shelling peas or plucking chick- 
His diminutive size, for, although 
nine, he looked 
helped to give an impression of precoc- 


she 


handiness 


ens, 
nearly barely _ six, 
ity, and he was pronounced by every- 
body to be “quare and ould-fashioned.” 
Mrs. 
ported upon him to the master, always, 


From time to time Devine re- 
because she perceived that this was ex- 


pected, emphasizing his remarkable 
‘cuteness and sense, and always, be- 
cause she wished to retain his society 
and services, declaring him as good as 
gold and as honest as the day. These 
statements pleased Mr. Blake, being in 
conformity with his own expressed 
opinion, and at the same time enabling 
him to say to himself, “My good wom- 
an, if you knew but all.” Upon the 
fell in with 


convinced 


rare occasions when he 


Charlie, he easily himself 
that the boy’s conversation and man- 
ners denoted singular shrewdness and 
intelligence. If he stood in sheepish 
silence, he was assumed to harbor wili- 
ness too intense for words; if he 
whispered hoarsely, *’Tis, your honor,” 
and “I do not, your honor,” his replies 
were chuckled 


over as sparklingly 


epigrammatic. Even his habit of fish- 
ing for pinkeens with a crumb on a 
crooked pin argued a very peculiar in- 
fact, Mr. 
Millen, 


street 


Blake came to 
the 


arab, as a dis- 


genuity. In 


regard Charlie typically- 
quick-witted 
covery—by no means an invention—of 
his own, and to make a personal mat 


ter of the knowingness, skill, and dar- 
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had diverted from a 


ing which he 

career of crime. 
As for Charlie himself, 

grew contented with his new surround- 


he quickly 


ings, and left off dreaming of his 
mother. Lissangort kitchen seemed to 
him a paradise of unforbidden plenty, 
where he had no temptation to prowl 
and pilfer, as he had had to do sin 
the cold and hungry other world, with 
its foe-infested streets and tantalizing 
shop-windows. Presently that part of 
his life began to grow almost un- 
imaginable among these altered circum- 
stances, a mist filmed over his memo- 
ries, and his disused predaceous in- 
stincts dwindled away. But even if 
that had not happened, one recollection, 
which remained vividly in his mind, 
would have prevented them from ever 
again misleading him. The master’s 
strong condemnation of his thieving 
had made upon him a profound impres- 
sion, which persisted long after he had 
ceased to be haunted by dread of the 
police. For the seldom-seen and all- 
commanding master became Charlie’s 
deity, whom he worshipped from afar, 
with a devoutness rather singularly dis- 
interested. Indeed, it might have been 
called the central fact in his unevent- 
ful existence. As the years went by, 
nothing particularly noteworthy befell 
him, except his increase in size and in 
capacity for doing odd jobs, so that he 
yas sometimes employed out of doors. 
Fishing continued to be his favorite 
amusement, but his ambition gradually 
mounted from pinkeens and crooked 
pins to “troutses” and real hooks. The 
dream of his life was that he might 
some day catch a fish which Mrs De- 
vine would pronounce fit for the mas- 
ter’s breakfast. 


II. 
The passage of the next decade left 


as trivial traces as might be at Lissan- 
gort House, A somewhat burlier master, 
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a slightly stiffer-jointed-cook, andasmall 
quiet youth, lately a smaller quieter 
child, beheld its close. Tommy, the 
brown cart-horse, had died, and Bobby, 
his successor, differed chiefly in name. 
Maggie Nolan, the young housemaid, 
had married Pat Hedican, the garden- 
er’s son, and Lizzie Farrell, her senior 
in the service, had undertaken to dis- 
charge her duties for the present single- 
handed, with a view to securing the 
situation later on for a growing-up 
niece. But it is rather invidious to 
select these incidents as_ especially 
worthy of record. Beyond their gates, 
the most remarkable innovation was 
the coming of the master’s bachelor 
cousin, Mr. Gerald Warton, to occupy 
Carrickman House, which had long 
stood empty in its adjacent demesne. 
Immense wealth was attributed to Mr. 
Warton by local opinion, based mainly 
upon the improvements which he had 
set about making. They included the 
repairing of a ruined lodge, in which 
he placed a gamekeeper, whose prin- 
cipal occupation at first was the rear- 
ing of pheasants. Fabuluus rumors ran 
as to the number of eggs that were 
being hatched, and the ton-weights of 
grain consumed by the multiplying 
broods. Certainly the field about Carr’s 
lodge was thickly studded with coops, 
and the queer, strangled crows of the 
cock-pheasants might frequently be 
heard. 

It was not Mr. Warton’ssportsmanlike 
tastes, however, that made his arrival 
in the peighborhood a matter of some 
importance at Lissangort, but the fact 
that he and the master had been 
friends in youth, and now, in a meas- 
ure, resumed their intimacy, thus 
breaking through the master’s long-es- 
tablished custom of neither visiting nor 
receiving visitors. Once a week or so 
Mr. Warton would step across by the 
field-path, which was the shortest route 
to his cousin’s place, and now and then 
would have his company on the way 
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home. Mrs. Devine said it was “a 
Christian comfort to see the poor 
master behavin’ himself different at all 
from an ould blind bat mopin’ up in 
his roost.” And Lizzie Farrell said 
that if he “had the trouble of clanin’ 
up for company, you wouldn’t wonder 
if he had as lief they stayed away; but 
when all he had to do was to say, 
‘How’s yourself?’ it was quare enough 
he wouldn’t like a bit of variety of an 
odd while.” The Widdy Becker, on the 
contrary, who had dropped into the 
kitchen with some indefinite object, re- 
marked, as she cooled her second cup 
of tea, that she “didn’t notice much 
signs of mopin’ on his honor, glory be 
to God; he was off-hand and hearty 
enough any time a body might happen 
to meet him. And, for the matter of 
that, she recollected an ould Colonel 
Trant was livin’ at Newtownmahony in 
her time, and as often as he’d see any- 
body offerin’ to turn in at his gate, 
off wid him hot-fut to the house-yard, 
to be lettin’ loose the big baste of a 
bloodhound he kep’ convanient, that 
’ud freeze your heart stiff, when you’d 
hear the cruel roars of it, throttin’ 
along the shrubberies towards you. 
There wasn’t many went visitin’ him. 
Sure, ’twas just a fantigue some people 
took agin’ seein’ their neighbors, the 
same as other people took agin’ aitin’ 
their bit of food.” 

At the time when Widdy Becker was 
philosophizing thus, the master and his 
cousin were smoking in the dusty book- 
room, where they had met after a 
longer interval than usual. Mr. War- 
ton had been away for a month, and re- 
lated that upon his return to Carrick- 
man he had found Carr, the keeper, in 
much concern about the pheasants. 
They had begun to disappear myste- 
riously some time before, and were 
now doing so in serious numbers. 

“Carr himself’s above suspicion,” Mr. 
Warton said, “but I doubt that he’s any 
great good as a detective. I must look 
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into the thing myself as soon as 1 
can. I have to be off again to-morrow 
for a week or ten days.” 

“T’ll tell you what,” said Mr. Blake; 
“T’ll set that young ruffian of mine, 
Charlie Millen, to keep an eye on them 
while you’re away. They’ll be bright 
lads if they circumvent him. I 
wouldn’t mind betting any money that 
he’ll have the ins and outs of the 
whole affair ready for you by the time 
you’re back. It’s a case of diamond 
cut diamond, you know.” 

“Are you sure he mightn’t be a little 
too sharp for us?’ Mr. Warton said. 
But his cousin replied: 

“Oh, as to that, he’s straight enough, 
no fear. We'll have him up here and 
tell him what we want.” 

So Charlie, wondering and apprehend- 
ing, obeyed a summons to the book- 
room, “Tbe master’s wantin’ to spake 
to you,” Lizzie said, “and Mr. Warton’s 
along wid him. Are you after doin’ 
e’er a quare job over there?” 

Charlie’s conscience was quite clear 
on that point, yet it could not keep him 
from quaking, especially at the master’s 
first remark: “I daresay you’ve heard 
that Mr. Warton has been missing his 
pheasants?” 

“Sorra the feather of a one of them 
I ever laid eyes on, your honor,” said 
Charlie. “It’s only fishin’ up the river 
I do be, now and agin, for troutses, 
and there’s nothin’ in it unless a couple 
of water-hins.”’ 

“Well, we'd like you to leave the 
trout alone for a bit, and keep a look- 
out to see where those pheasants are 
going, and then bring word to Mr. 
Warton or to me, but of course say 
nothing to anybody else.” 

“I will so, your honor, and I will not, 
your honor,” Charlie said submissively, 
perplexed. 

“We must be careful that it doesn’t 
come round to Carr,” said Mr. Warton, 
“for he might misunderstand, and take 
affence;” 
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After a few further suggestions and 
injunctions, Charlie was dismissed, and 
returned to the kitchen with a slight 
tendency to self-importance, counter- 
acted by a strong sense that he had 
not the least idea how he could set 
about doing what the master required. 
As the door closed, Mr. Blake said that 
he saw the young villain had some 
dodge already in his mind. 

Charlie, of course, found his friends 
all agog with curiosity about the in- 
terview, but he made a good start by 
refusing to answer any questions upon 
the subject, declaring, with discreet 
subtlety, that he had been “bid to not 
let on what they were talkin’ about, 
even to Mr. Carr himself, who was 
mindin’ the pheasants.” Naturally, 
therefore, ere that September sun had 
set behind Slieve Corish, all whom it in 
any way concerned had learned how 
Mr. Blake and Mr. Warton were after 
speaking to young Millen about the 
Carrickman pheasants, whatever he 
might have to say to them. 

Now the persons most responsible for 
the diminishing of Mr. Warton’s little 
flock were the three Brierleys, Peter 
and Joe, who worked on Matt Reilly’s 
farm, and lived in a cabin near the 
Arranard Road, with Charlotte, their 
sister, who was employed in the kitch- 
en up at Carrickman House close by 
across the fields. The Brierleys had 
always had the name of being very 
respectable people, and might never 
have risked losing it, only for a con- 
catenation of tempting circumstances, 
which drew them aside from the paths 
of rectitude. One link in this chain 
was the accidental discovery of stray 
pheasants resorting to a_ secluded 
meadow-corner, muffled away between 
lofty hedges, whither they could be 
lured more numerously by a judicious 
system of feeding; another was the 


possession of a friend constantly driv- - 


ing to and fro a grocer’s van, which 
he willingly turned down the Brierleys’ 
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bit of boreen, to pick up any parcel 
they might happen to have directed to 
an acquaintance of his in Arranard, 
whose brother kept a poulterer’s shop 
in Dublin. Charlotte’s part in the pro- 
ceedings was to provide an ample and 
attractive supply of broken meats for 
the enticing of their victims; to keep 
vigilant eyes and wits about her in 
case of threatening signs; and, being 
neat-fingered, to parcel up the game 
in packages that dissembled their con- 
tents. The trio had carried on these 
operations for a considerable time with- 
out arousing the suspicions of even 
their nearest neighbors and friends. 
Had they done so they would have 
incurred almost unanimous censure, 
for there was little difference of public 
opinion upon the question whether or 
no pheasants might be regarded as 
common property. 

Mrs. Felix Moriarty, an authoritative 
personage, expressed the general view 
accurately enough one day during a 
discussion, “If it was runnin’ wild in 
the woods the crathurs were,” she said, 
“I wouldn’t have a word agin one body 
makin’ free wid them more than an- 
other. But when a person does be 
rearin’ them onnathural under hins, 
and feedin’ them the same as young 
turkeys, it stands to raison you had a 
right to be lettin’ them alone, unless 
you would be evenin’ yourself to a 
pack of tinkers, interfarin’ wid people’s 
chuckens and ducks.” 

The only dissentient voice was Bill 
Dowdall’s, and he had no better argu- 
ment than that “if a man seen a 
chucken wid a tail on it half a yard 
long sittin’ aitin’ all before it in the 
middle of his bit of oats, ’twould be 
a poor case if he mightn’t drive a stone 
at it, which his hearers regarded as 
merely a rather irrelevant exception to 
Mrs. Moriarty’s rule. 

Tidings of Charlie Millen’s interview 
with Mr. Blake and Mr. Warton 
reached the Brierleys in due course, 
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and the inference they drew was that 
he had somehow fallen under suspicion 
witb respect to the missing pheasants. 
This misconception caused them no un- 
easiness, but moved them to disdain- 
ful mirth. 

“Is it the chap that does be moonin’ 
up and down fishin’ the river, where 
there never was heard tell of anythin’ 
the len’th of me little finger since the 
A great offer he’d make 


world began? 
at it—cock him up!” 

Carr, the gamekeeper, on the other 
hand, came nearer the mark, and, wax- 
ing as indignant as his employer had 


foreboded, yowed that he wouldn’t be 
very long sending to the rightabout any 
young jackass who had the impidence 
to come spying round his premises. On 
Charlie himself the incident had laid 
a heavy burden of embarrassment and 
perplexity, the more so because his 
master was just then called away to 
Dublin for a week on business, and left 
him with vague but peremptory com- 
mands to have detected something by 
the time they met again. With the 
best will in the world to execute his 
commission, Charlie could not see an 
inch of any way towards it. He 
thought it his duty, however, as a pre- 
liminary step, to desert his beloved 
river, where the spreading crystal cir- 
cles perpetually wove snares to catch 
his hopes of a bite, while elm leaves 
had begun to float by in crinkled flakes 
of fiery gold; and he substituted for his 
pleasant angling hours long spells of 
unprofitable sauntering, harassed and 
aimless, as near as he ventured to the 
keeper’s lodge. He had ail the time 
an exasperated sense that he was los- 
ing a grand chance of acquitting him- 
self well in the master’s eyes. For 
success in this affair would have been 
more creditable than the capture of 
the largest trout that ever swam; but 
unluckily it seemed no less out of 
reach. 

On the day before the master was ex- 
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pected home, Andy Clery, the general 
man, and Pat Hearn, the gardener, at- 
tended Grattanstown Races with so 
much assiduity that they were disposed 
next morning to take things very easily 
indeed. Thus it happened that in the 
afternoon, when the master had to be 
fetched back from Arranard on the ear, 
no better driver was forthcoming than 
Charlie Millen. He had seldom been 
entrusted with such a task, and would 
have felt some dignified pride in hand- 
ling the reins, only that it was crushed 
by his consciousness of how complete a 
failure he must report. “For,” he said 
to himself, “the divil a fut of me knows 
what’s goin’ wid them ould fowls; and 
they say there’s a dozen more of them 
missin’ since Sunday.” As he jolted 
along past the mouth of the Brierleys’ 
deep-banked boreen, who should be 
standing there but Joe Brierley, with a 
good-sized wicker hamper set on the 
road beside him? 

“Have you e’er a 
you?” he called to Charlie. 

“Sure, there’s ne’er an atom on the 
car,”’ said Charlie, “except meself and 
the master, when we pick him up at 
the station. Is it a sate you're 
wantin’?” 

“Only just for the hamper,” said Joe. 
“It’s empty mineral wather bott'es goin’ 
back to Martin the grocer’s in Main 
Street. Me sisther brought them down 
from the House, and Christy Gatchell 
was intindin’ to call for it wid the van, 
but he’s after sendin’ us word by 
O’Connor’s ploughman that he’s lost 
a shoe below, at Clonbwee, and won't 
be passin’ this way at all; so I was 
lookin’ out for someone else to give 
it a lift.” 

“Och, to be sure,” said Charlie, en- 
joying this exercise cf patronage. 
“Stick it up, and welcome.” 

“Just drop it at Martin’s door passin’ 
by,” said Joe, as he hoisted up the 
hamper, and secured it with a cord 
to the front and back rails, “and lave 
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word it’s for Christy Gatchell; he’ll 
know all about it, and ’twill be in time 
for the night mail anyway—the last 
delivery I mane to say.” 

“All right!’ said Charlie, and Joe 
departed, pleased at having effected his 
purpose, which he had done in opposi- 
tion to the wishes of his brother and 
sister. It was running too big a risk 
altogether, they said, to be sending 
them about promiscuous that way, by 
people who might as likely as not make 
some quare unhandy mistake, and land 
them the mischief knows where. But 
Joe declared that they’d been kept full 
long already, and he didn’t see the 
sense of letting two or three half- 
crowns go to loss. So, being a head- 
strong man, he slipped out after din- 
ner unawares, and did as we have 
seen, 

Charlie drove the seven miles to Ar- 
ranard without any adventures, for one 
can hardly so call the excessive lazi- 
ness of the skewbald mare, who would 


respond to the utmost efforts of her 


unfamiliar driver by nothing better 
than brief and uneasy spells of lollop- 
ing, interposed between the sleepiest 
jog-trots. Consequently, when they at 
length reached the town, he made 
straight for the station, lest he should 
be late for his master’s train, and de- 
ferred the dropping of Joe Brierley’s 
hamper until they were on their home- 
ward journey. The sight of his master 
alighting on the platform, followed 
by Mr. Warton, caused him to regret 
more keenly than ever that he was 
bringing no news about the pheas- 
ants, 

Mr. Warton, it appeared, had accepted 
a seat on the car, which made necessary 
a shifting of the hamper, and as Charlie 
unfastened Joe Brierley’s knots, the 
dreaded questioning began. “What,” 
said the master, “has become of Audy 
Clery?” 

This, indeed, was readily answered: 
“If you plase, your honor, he’s that 
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stiff to-day wid his rheumatics he 
couldn’t stir hand or fut.” 

“Then why didn’t Pat Hearn drive?” 

Here was no difficulty either. “If 
you plase, your honor, he was buryin’ 
his mother’s brother over away at 
Ballyskreen this mornin.” 

“Well now, Charlie, how about those 
pheasants? Can you tell Mr. Warton 
where he should be looking for them?” 

Just then Charlie was gathering the 
hamper in his arms to lift it from the 
car-seat, and he replied with a despond- 
ent gasp: “I cannot, your honor. Be- 
dad, now, I could tell you as much or 
as little, if it was packed up inside 
of that I was, along wid th’ould 
bottles, ever since your honors quit,” 
he added, setting it down heavily on 
the gravel. 

Mr. Warton stooped over it to read 
the address, which was written on a 
page of an old account-book, and tied 
on with a leather bootlace. “Bottles?” 
he said immediately. “Why, what’s 
this?” And he twitched out a little 
russet-barred feather, which showed 
its tips through the wickerwork. 

He answered himself promptly by 
cutting the string and throwing back 
the lid, which disclosed to view nothing 
less than three brace of fine pheasants 
in their gay brown plumage. The ham- 
per, in fact, was filled with them, save 
a few empty bottles inserted for the 
purpose of jingling plausibly. Scarcely 
could Charlie believe his eyes, and 
amazedly they widened in his sharp- 
chinned sunburnt face, beneath the 
shadowy shock of black hair feebly re- 
pressed by a small cloth cap. But 
while he stood dumbfoundered, he was 
nearly upset by a thump on the back. 
“Well done, yourself,” said the master. 
“You made a good haul when you were 
about it. From Joe Brierley, you say? 
They’re nct the people I’d have sus- 
pected; but one never knows where one 
is with anybody, and that’s a fact. I 
didn’t overstate his capabilities, Jerry, 
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you see. ‘Packed up inside along with 
the bottles’—the young rascal.” 

“Couldn’t have made a neater job of 
it,” said his cousin. “By Jove, Eddy, 
I'll tell you what, you ought to put 
him into the constabulary. Evidently 
that’s what he’s cut out for, if he has 
another inch or so to grow. I can give 
you a recommendation to Colonel Perry, 
any day. He'd be invaluable in the de- 
tective department.” 

“Exactly my idea,” said Mr. Blake. 
“How’d you like the notion of being a 
police sergeant, Charlie?” 

To these, and to other praises and 
prophecies, listened with 
wildered dismay. He still retained 
enough of his original sentiments to- 
him feel 
at 


Charlie be- 


to make 


might 


the police 
as a hare 


wards 
much have done 
the proposal that it should occupy 
prominent post in connection with 

pack of hounds. The threat of such 

reward urged him to explain how quite 
accidentally he had come by the ham- 
per; yet it was difficult to disclaim all 
the merit so enthusiastically ascribed 
In reply to inquiries respect- 
ing his stratagems, he could only 
stammer: “I—I just walked about, sir”; 
whereupon he was assured that he had 
done it to some purpose, and might 
look forward to being a County In- 
spector one of these days. With that 
fearful promotion looming before him 


to him. 
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he started on his drive homeward. It 
contrasted and corresponded in several 
points with his first journey along that 
road nearly a dozen years ago. Then, 
he had sat huddled under the darkness 
of a winter evening, dreading, in a 
childish panic, that the police barracks 
were his destination. Now, as he 
jogged towards the September sunset, 
he was scared, hardly less childishly, 
by the same fate from a different as- 
pect. Then he had just commenced as 
a successful pickpocket, a career nipped 
in the very bud. Now he was con- 
sidered to have taken most brilliantly 
his first step in a totally distinct and 
yet allied calling. 

As they approached the Brierleys’ 
boreen, down which he was directed 
to turn, for the purpose of bringing 
home to the criminals their evil deeds, 
he said to himself, with a sinking heart: 
“It’s ragin’ they’ll all be, and thinkin’ 
me the worst in the world. I'd no 
hand or part in it, anyway. I wisht 
to goodness I’d niver took the ould 
gentleman’s purse. Bedad, I wisht 
everybody ’ud lave meddlin’ wid other 
people’s things alone.” An aspiration 
which, though based upon the 
loftiest principles, yet highly 
moral that it suggests a fitting con- 
clusion for this chapter from Charlie 
Millen’s history. 


not 


is so 


Jane Barlow. 
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Not long ago, in far-away Ladakh, a 
half-dozen men were sheltering them- 
selves from a severe snowstorm in a 
valley in the midst of what with no 
exaggeration may be called a region 
of stupendous mountains. They were 
huddied together against the lee side 
of a big rock, and had arranged 
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blankets so as to keep as much of the 
snow as possible from drifting in on 
them. They had been sitting there six 
hours waiting for the storm to blow 
over, buoying their spirits up with the 
knowledge that sunshine comes, some- 
time or other, to follow the severest 
storm; and to them the sun, when it 
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did come, meant not only that the 
storm was over, but that they would 
once again be able to obtain warmth 
and food. The fresh-fallen snow lay 
thick around them, and covered the 
débris of the camp they had been 
driven out of. Six inches lay over a 
couple of tents with broken poles, and 
the tents were reduced to acting the 
part of inefficient tarpaulins to cover 
odd boxes of stores, cooking utensils, 
and wearing apparel. 

The six men formed a party endeav- 
oring to kill ibex, and included a sub- 
altern of the British army enjoying a 
four months’ leave from the heat of 
the Indian plains, who had completely 
realized an oft-repeated desire to find 
a cool spot in which to dodge an In- 
dian hot weather; two shikaries, one a 
Cashmiri, the other a Ladakhi; a 


Musalman cook, who was endeavoring 
to die for the fourth time during the 
last week; and two coolies, who alone 
of the party seemed contented with 


the state of the weather. A Ladakhi 
coolie does not often feel cold, and a 
fine-weather day to him means trudg- 
ing over mountain tracks with a 60- 
Ib. load on his back, so he could put 
up with a day under a rock without 
grumbling. 

The party had been marching for 
three weeks from Islamabad in Cash- 
mir, and had been but two days on its 
shooting-ground when it had been 
eaught by a last effort of the expiring 
winter. The subaltern, whose outfit it 
was, had never seen a live ibex and 
knew nothing about mountains, but 
had a light heart, and unbounded con- 
fidence in the feeling that things 
would come all right somehow. Had 
he possessed a little more experience 
he would have delayed his march a 
week or so, and perhaps his past 
camping-grounds would not have had 
so many useless articles, said by 
friends and Srinagur tradesmen to 


be indispensable, left behind on 
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them. But young British officers of 
his standing not only possess boundless 
confidence in themselves and their 
luck, but take a lot of stopping. Al- 
though only three weeks away from 
civilization, he had learnt more than 
the study of many books could have 
taught him. He had acquired a sure 
foot in a grass sandal on slippery 
ground; he had got over a squeamish- 
ness about looking down from great 
heights; he had shot marmots with his 
brand new rifle in a way which gave 
him great hopes of hitting the ibex 
when he came across them; if his shi- 
kari robbed him a bit over the price of 
supplies, our subaltern had learnt 
that there are times when it is wise 
to put up with a little of that amongst 
Eastern people. And, above all, being 
a gentleman, he could get on well with 
natives, keeping them in a good hu- 
mor, but standing no nonsense from 
them. 

It is an important matter that one 
stand well in the estimation of one’s 
shikari. This worthy was an active 
old man, who regularly every spring 
for the last forty years had come 
forth from Cashmir in company with 
a sahib on sport and adventure bent, 
with his back to comfort and civiliza- 
tion and his face turned to the moun- 
tains and their snows. He considered 
himself a judge of sahibs, and he had 
reason to do so, for he had seen many 
of them. In his earlier days they had 
not to go so far afield as they did now, 
and game was more plentiful. But he 
found that however far off the game 
went, there were plenty of sabhibs to 
go after it. He noted that, unlike his 
race, which had been and had looked 
the same in manner and dress for a 
couple of hundred years or more, 
the sahibs seemed to change constantly 
in these matters. Once they Iet their 
hair grow long, now they clipped it 
short. Formerly they seemed to take a 
pride in their whiskers, but now they 
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shaved whenever they had a chance of 
doing so. They even ate and drank 
different things now. But however 
fond of change in some matters they 
were, he noted with satisfaction that 
their fondness for sport in the moun- 
tains did not lessen. 

He was quite content with his pres- 
ent employer, and he had tried him 
pretty severely before his mind was 
quite made up about him. He had 
tested his powers of holding his rifle 
straight by egging him on to take in- 
creasingly long shots at marmots 
whilst on the march, until he was sat- 
isfied that he was good for anything 
up to 150 yards. He had led him by 
short cuts through bad places, and had 
seen that, with a little more practice, 
anything in mountaineering that re- 
quired nerve, wind, and muscle could 
be easily accomplished. And he was 
a generous sahib too, and one that did 
not keep account of how the money 
was spent. Altogether Abdullah of Is- 
lamabad considered that he had found 
a sahib after his own heart, and one 
that was likely to be a credit to him. 
With anything like good luck he antici- 
pated acquiring a chit at the end of 
his service on that trip that would be 
the envy of his brother shikaries for 
the whole of the next winter. This 
chit would give the details of the best 
bag of the year, and especially would 
it bear testimony to his many merits 
as both a shikari and a man. It 
would be the sort of chit that, once its 
fame got known, would cause sahibs 
to engage him six months before they 
wanted him, and that other shikaries 
would pay him large prices for the 
loan of when he had got his engage- 
ment, and could therefore afford to 
help others. 

But to return to our party whom we 
left shivering under their rock. In the 
afternoon, with that suddenness char- 
acteristic of a mountain climate, the 
snow ceased to fall and the wind to 
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blow. The sun came out, and with it 
the half-frozen men came out of their 
sheepskins too. Hard work clearing 
away the snow from the top of the 
flattened-out tents soon warmed them 
up, and before an hour had gone fresh 
poles had been cut and the canvas 
stretched over them. There was no 
chance of getting dry and having any 
hot food that evening, for the little 
firewood that could be found was too 
sodden to burn. So, whilst the natives 
chewed wet chupatties, as they called 
their form of bread, the sahib opened 
a tin of Bath Oliver biscuits, and, 
spreading bovril paste on them, made 
a meal of them. 

The little camp lay a few paces off 
the stream that, flowing from a big 
glacier at the head of the valley, 
rushed down it until it merged itself 
in the great river that had labored 
hard for ages to carry away the mass 
of water formed by the melting of the 
snows and ice on the mountain and 
valleys of that region. The mountains 
rose abruptly on either side of the 
stream, and seemed absolutely devoid 
of any vegetation. The wild sheep and 
goats found plenty to their liking, 
however, which is another proof of 
the saying that what is one man’s 
meat is another man’s poison. The 
only trees in the whole land were those 
that grew here and there on the banks 
of the stream, so it would always be a 
problem for the cook as to where he 
would get firewood. Tracks over the 
mountains were very few and far be- 
tween; and when the camp was left with 
the intention of climbing up the sides of 
the valley, in that alone, a good day’s 
work was ahead. And such climbing 
it would be too, with the hands help- 
ing nearly as much as the feet! When 
the ridge of the immediate front was 
topped, it would be only to find that 
there was a bigger one on behind, till 
at last in the evening of that day one 
stood on the snowy ridge with a com- 
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plete circle of white peaks and glitter- 
ing glaciers and snow-fields all around. 

The snow of those late storms soon 
melts, but it put a stop to the ibex- 
hunting of these parts for a week or 
so. Not that this week was spent in 
idleness; for although the snow had 
made the mountains impassable to 
man, it had also made them an uncom- 
fortable residence for two red bears, 
who showed themselves one morning 
on the other side of the river opposite 
the camp, grubbing about on the outer 
fringe of the belt of scrub that grew 
along the banks. 

In all our lives certain events stand 
out conspicuous. It may be our first 
pair of breeches, our first red coat, the 
first time we went under fire, the first 
time we got refused, but nothing 
stands out so vividly as the first time 
we saw big game afoot when we had 
a chance of shooting it. In this case 
the bears were only 500 yards off, but 
in the wrong direction for wind, and 
with a river in between; so in the 
least ostentatious manner possible our 
budding sportsman and his shikari 
crept out of camp, up-stream, until a 
spot under cover from the view of the 
bears was found, in which the manner 
of attack could be thought out. 

There was no doubt as to the way 
in which the stalk should be begun. 
The stream had to be crossed and a 
position found above and to leeward 
of the bears; so in they went into the 
icy water, which rose up to their 
waists, and commenced to struggle 
across. It is not much fun getting 
through mountain streams under the 
best of circumstances, and still less so 
when these circumstances mean icy- 
cold water half an hour away from its 
native glacier, a rocky slippery bed, 
and a strong stream. However, it was 
safely crossed without anything more 
than a wetting. Then a _ cautious 
climb was commenced until a_ spot, 
previously marked down by the shi- 
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kari, was reached that formed a suit- 
able base of operations, although still 
a good 600 yards from the bear. 

Few people have the power of being 
so useful, but still at times so exasper- 
ating, as a Hindustani cook. And this 
one was no exception. Abdullah had 
spent a good ten minutes before start- 
ing from camp in explaining, in such 
detail as only a native is capable of, 
the awful things that would happen to 
that cook, his family, and his ancestors 
if he moved for a moment from the 
place he was made to squat down in. 
A Ludakhi coolie had been left in 
camp to watch both the bears and the 
cook, and with instructions to start 
operating on the latter if he trans- 
gressed. But to watch properly the 
bears the Ladakhi found that he had 
to move to a spot from where he could 
not see the cook, who suddenly remem- 
bered he was thirsty and commenced to 
look for water. Although there was 
clear water within easy reach of where 
he sat, he must needs go down to the 
river to get some, and, what was more 
serious, he got there before the La- 
dakhi saw what he was up to. 

The bears observed him, but being 
not unused to seeing natives, might 
have paid little heed to him had his 
presence not drawn attention to the 
two little tents, which were quite un- 
familiar objects to them. They got un- 
easy, and commenced scrambling up 
the side of the valley; but—and here 
comes in a case of the uncertainty of 
luck, which forms half the charm of 
sport—they soon changed their direc- 
tion so as to work down wind towards 
the very spot where our sportsman lay 
concealed. Soon both gave a broadside 
chance at about 80 yards. Bang, bang 
went two barrels of a 500 express, and 
the bears sprang into more life than 
an inexperienced observer would have 
given them credit for being capable of. 
Bang, bang went twice more, and the 
bears went off at an astonishing pace 
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in the opposite direction. Yet again 
two more, and the shikari inwardly 
cursed his stupidity at encouraging his 
sahib to go after bears, and by this 
fusilade to start off the more impor- 
tant game that he hoped was round 
about. 

Probably there are few more unen- 
viable moments in one’s life than 
those immediately following a miss at 
big game when there seemed to be no 
excuse for having made one; but it is 
what most of us experience a good few 
times, and after a while we take it 
more philosophically, although it hits 
a young hand very hard. We will pass 
over our hero’s anguish and note what 
his shikari is up to. He has watched 
the bears going away very carefully, 
and had his employer fully grasped the 
meaning of that peculiar click click he 
made with his tongue when he finished 
his spy by suddenly jumping up, that 
sportsman would have felt much bet- 
But, actually saying nothing, he 
with the 
using a 
effica- 
better 


ter. 
commenced a conversation 
Ladakhi left in 


code of signals 


camp, 
evidently as 
who employ 
systems, and probably easier 
to acquire. The result of that con- 
versation was that he was able to an- 
nounce the fact that both bears were 
hit hard, but too far back, probably 
through the ribs. Also, that one had 
lain down about three-quarters of a 
mile away, and that the cther had en- 
tered a nullah, looking very sick, and 
had not gone out of it again. 

So it was decided to return to the 
camp, eat a meal, and wait a bit; for 
there are many reasons why wounded 
bears should not be followed at once 
too closely. It was known where both 
were, so the longer they were left to 
get stiff the easier it would be to get 
them. If they were pursued whilst 
plenty of vigor was still in them they 
might go a long way, and disturb more 
ground than was necessary. Also, it is 


cious as those 


known 
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just as well to keep an impetuous 
young sportsman as far as possible 
from an active wounded bear, or the 
hunter and the hunted may change 
roles. 

When the cook had been retrieved, 
for he had taken to the hills, alarmed 
at the rude and violent ways of the La- 
dakhi, a hasty meal was eaten to keep 
off the effects of a possible chill from 
the wetting. Although that cook was a 
trial, he was manageable. Once be- 
fore, when utterly floored by the aspect 
of the climate and the country, be had 
commenced his usual trick of rolling 
himself up in his blanket and endeav- 
oring to die in a most inconvenient 
spot, and at the still more inconvenient 
time of an hour before dinner should be 
ready. His master had told him if he 
did die he should have a decent burial, 
but that if he did not do it before din- 
ner-time he would get a hiding for 
shamming then. The dinner that night 
was well cooked. This time he was 
ready to do anything for his master 


if only he protected him from the shi- 
kari, whose talk would have been try- 


ing to any man’s nerves. 

The bears were followed up in the 
afternoon. The Ladakhi had watched 
them all day. One could be easily 
seen, and there were little doubts as 
to the locality of the other. Both were 
dead. It was too late to skin them, so 
they were left where they lay for the 
night, and it was a cheerful party 
that warmed itself round the fire that 
night in camp. 

For the next two days, whilst the 
snow rapidly melted on the moun- 
tains, a busy and enjoyable time was 
spent in skinning those bears, measur- 
ing and remeasuring them, and filling 
up many pages of a diary with a full 
description as to how their deaths were 
brought about. By the time all 
this was done Abdullah had finished 
his preparations for a campaign against 
the ibex. 
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Now; as we have already said, the 
camp was pitched in a valley in a 
place where water and fuel were 
plentiful; but this is not where 
ibex live, for they inhabit the very 
highest ground. So the camp is used 
merely as a base of operations, and 
the hunters leave it for a week or so 
at a time, accompanied by a couple of 
coolies carrying blankets and necessa- 
ries for bivouacking, and the supply of 
food is kept up by another coolie car- 
rying cooked food daily from the camp 
to appointed spots of rendezvous. It 
is on account of this chiefly that ibevx- 
shooting is such difficult sport to fol- 
low for any length of time. For a 
week at least one has to exist on cold 
food and undergo severe hardship and 
exposure, with never a chance of get- 
ting dry all the time in wet weather. 
Of fuel in the mountains there is next 
to none, but plenty of frost and cold 
winds by night, and often a hot sun 
by day in the middle of the summer, 


just when one does not want it, for all 
it does is to dazzle the eyes and make 
the nights feel all the colder. 

So one ‘morning the small party, com- 
posed of the subaltern, the two shika- 
ries, and two coolies, started off and 
spent the whole of the first day climb- 


ing. Up and up they went until legs 
ached and hearts thumped like the pro- 
peller of a steamer, until flesh and 
blood could stand it no longer, and a 
sheltered spot was found for the night. 
That night was spent under pretty 
comfortable conditions, for they found 
a place secure from the biting wind 
and even level enough for the whole 
party to lie on in a horizontal position. 
No easy matter that sometimes in La- 
dakh! 

Next day they started again at day- 
break, and topped one of the highest 
ridges in three hours’ time. Another 
hour was spent spying, but with no 
good results. So they moved along 
the ridge to get to a position that com- 
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manded fresh ground. That brought 
them to the middle of the day, when 
the ibex are not feeding, and conse- 
quently lying down, with sharp-eyed fe- 
males put out as sentries. Therefore 
it is generally more profitable to sleep 
oneself at that time, when the air is 
warmer, and an uncomfortable night 
has to be made up for. A sheltered 
corner was found, and all were soon 
either asleep or dozing. 

The sahib lay apart from his fol- 
lowers with his rifle handy. About 
three o’clock a sharp stone that had 
been gradually boring a way through 
his skin dispelled sleep, and he sat up 
and looked around. One thing he no- 
ticed finished waking him up and set 
him getting his rifle out of its case. 
That thing was a head, and what when 
seen against a bright sky appeared a 
gigantic pair of curved horns. Be- 
hind the horns was a fawn-gray body, 
and the whole animal watched the 
party from the top of the precipice, 
about 200 feet high. Slowly the rifle 
came to the shoulder, and carefully 
was the trigger pressed, for the tar- 
get was about as difficult a one as pos- 
sible. The result was that the ibex 
threw up his head and vanished, and 
Abdullah woke to the fact that he had 
not found the first ibex, and that his 
young master had, in all probability, 
well wiped his eye. It was no use 
saying that it could not have been an 
ibex, or, if it was, that the shot was a 
miss, for the whole party was ordered 
to go and see. 

Although that precipice was only 
about 200 feet high, it took nearly three 
hours to get to the top of it, for the 
direct road was impossible and the way 
round long. The imagination in- 
creased the size of the horns during 
the time to such an extent that it is 
possible that nothing short of a furni- 
ture-van could have contained them, 
and the subaltern began to wonder 
whether his father would see the advis- 
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ability of enlarging his front hall so 
as to form a suitable shrine for them. 
But alas for the fancy of inexperience! 
The bullet had hit the ibex fair in the 
chest, and a very creditable shot it 
was too; but the head was a small one, 
barely 20 inches,—quite unshootable, 
in fact. All things, but especially men 
and animals, look very different when 
seen on a sky-line to when seen with 
a neutral-tinted background, and that 
had led our sportsman astray. How- 
ever, if the actual kill was a disap- 
pointment, Abdullah’s respect for the 
shooting powers of his employer had 
increased tenfold, and fresh meat al- 
ways cheers up a shooting bivouac. 
That night was spent on high 
ground, and in rather a draughty spot, 
surrounded so far as the eye could see 
by massive snowy peaks and glaciers. 
As the sun sank in the west the sky 
and the snow seemed to vie with each 
other as to which could clothe itself 
in the most gorgeous colors. When the 
gray of the night followed on the sink- 
ing sun the wind dropped and the still- 
ness of nature at rest passed over the 
land. Then shortly peak after peak re- 
appeared in the light of the moon, each 
standing out prominently in dazzling 
whiteness in the soft beautiful light 
that only an Eastern moonlight can 
show. It is impossible for my halting 
pen to describe such a scene ade- 
quately. Possibly a Turner could paint 
it, but let no ordinary talent try to por- 
tray it, for the result will be only a 
lame parody. We can but indicate 
that such a picture exists, that they 
who travel so far may see, and the 
best thing we can do, then, is to thank 
Providence that we have been privi- 
leged to behold such a glorious exhibi- 
tion of His handiwork, and to make a 
mind picture of it, so that, when again 
our lot is thrown amidst the bricks 
and mortar of ordinary stay-at-home 
life, and our eyes are jaded by the as- 
pect of the work of man, the memory 
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of it may serve as a criterion of what 
is really beautiful. 

Bad luck attended the next two days’ 
work, whilst privation reduced the 
energies of the party lower and lower. 
Wherever a herd of ibex was seen it 
was always in an impossible situation, 
with the usual results of stalks that 
failed. So it was agreed to return to 
the camp in the valley after one more 
night on the mountain-side. That 
night the clouds came down very low, 
and hid everything that was more than 
100 yards off; but at daybreak they 
rose again as quickly as the curtain in 
the theatre, and at once the Ladakhi 
shikari started off to spy from a small 
eminence close by. He just gave one 
cautious look over the top of the ridge 
before he came running back to camp 
with the news that a herd was feed- 
ing only a few yards on the other side 
of it. 

Never was a shot at ibex obtained un- 
der such easy circumstances as that at 
this herd. The biggest head was stand- 
ing broadside on. He soon received a 
bullet an inch behind the shoulder and 
dropped in his tracks. The left barrel 
missed a very nice head, the result of 
no breakfast and excitement, and what 
appeared to be the remainder of the 
herd made off. But no sooner had the 
rifle been reloaded than another beast 
dashed out from behind a rock and 
trotted, as if bewildered, out into the 
open close to where the first was lying. 
He got two wild shots fired at him 
before he followed the others in a 
hurry, but limping, for one bullet had 
smashed his near forefoot. On and on 
he went, well in view for at least 
twenty minutes, until he disappeared 
behind a shoulder of the upper part of 
the valley, taking a path that would 
lead him to the worst ground on the 
whole mountain-side. A wounded ibex 
always endeavors to save himself by 
lying up in a place as dangerous as 
can be to his human pursuers, al- 
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though like a broad street to him, 
where he hopes to find a haven in 
which to recover, or die in the peace 
and solitude a wounded wild animal al- 
ways craves for. 

The first thing to be done was to in- 
spect the ibex already down, and the 
tape proved that he carried a fine head 
of 41 inches. The Ladakhi soon had 
that head and the skin off, and the suh- 
altern supplemented his breakfast that 
morning with fried goat’s liver. That 
is a tasty and highiy-flavored dish at 
all times, but when it is cooked over 
a slow fire of dried dung, on the lid 
of an Etna, it takes unto itself a fla- 
voring impossible to the taste of any 
one but a hungry hunter who has not 


eaten hot food for nearly a week. Na-. 


tives seem to prefer it raw, and pos- 
sibly they are wise in dispensing with 
the dung fire. Then, as the blankets 
would be wanted no more and the ibex 
head alone was a load for one man, 
the coolies started off for the teuts, 
and the subaltern and his two shika- 
ries crammed their pockets and cum- 
merbands with the remaining portable 
food, hung two spare pair of grass 
shoes on their belts, for one can easily 
walk through a pair of them in a day, 
and began to follow up the woundd 
ibex, intending to get back to the tents 
before dark. 

Now, it is a well-known fact that a 
wound in the foot is often more serious 
to an animal than one in other and ap- 
parently more important parts of the 
have it on the authority 
of a practised stalker in Scotland 
that he has noticed this with red-derr, 
and that although stags will sometimes 
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get away, showing extraordinary vital- 
ity, with a broken thigh-bone, they 
soon lie down if a foot has been bit. 
And there is no doubt that this is the 
ease, generally speaking, with both 
men and animals. 

So, although this chase was both a 
long and a stern one, the party never 
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lost heart, hoping every minute after 
the first four hours to come upuu their 
quarry lying up. Our sportsman wi!l 
never forget that climb, and it will 
ever form his standard bad dream. He 
would willingly have changed places 
in nature with the ram-chikor aud lem- 
mergier, for they could fly, or with the 
flies, for they could crawl and hang 
on head downwards. But a strong 
head and sound, though till now un- 
tried, nerve, helped by Providence aud 
two unsurpassed mountaineers. pulied 
him through, and enabled him at about 
three in the afternoon, breathiess, 
bleeding, but still undefeated, to take 
two shaking shots at the ibex that iny 
down amongst the rocks and ice. Both 
missed, and the ibex got up, but, as 
he turned again to face the precipice 
he was trying to work his way up, a 
third shot killed him. A beautiful head 
it was too, a perfect curve of 42 inches, 
—the kind of trophy that makes one 
forget exhaustion and previous disap- 
pointment, and stops the preaching to 
oneself on the subject of wild-goose 
chases. But, unless another night on 
the hillside was to be faced without 
blankets, there was no time to admire 
it, and as soon as it was off the hody 
the Ladakhi put it on his shoulders 
and commenced showing the way 
back te camp. 

It is unnecessary to follow that jour- 
ney in detail. It suffices to relate that 
at about 9 P. M. three exhausted hu- 
mans, with the head of their an‘mal 
victim, painfully stumbled their way 
through the darkness into the camp. 
Had it not been for the moral spur 
of success they would probably have 
lain by the wayside that night. But 
they got in, ate a few mouthfuls, ané 
crawled into the warmth of their h'an- 
kets, out of which they did not stir 
for fourteen hours, and then only to 
eat and wash before starting another 
sleep. 

And now we will leave them, for 
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they will rest a week or so before 
facing the mountains again op fresh 
ground. We will skip the next two 
months, with their varying luck, and 
pass on to the time when a ragged but 
happy sportsman marched into Srina- 
gur early one morning with a row of 
coolies, carrying grand heads, in his 
outfit, an incipient beard on bis chin, 
and a thoroughly contented mind. Ab- 
dullah had no reason to find fault with 
either his chit or his backsheesh, and 
no doubt both formed his favorite topic 
of conversation in the Islamabad ba- 
zaar the subsequent winter. 

Nor, if we are British taxpayers, 
need we think that because that young 
soldier has drawn four months’ pay 
and has done no soldiering our money 
is wasted. For some day, perhaps, he 
will be hunting a species of game that 
is plentiful on the north-west frontier 
of India, and that shoots back remark- 
ably straight. Although he will not 
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actually have much shooting to do 
himself, he will have a company of sol- 
diers to get into positions from which 
they can shoot under as favorable con- 
ditions as can be found, and the more 
mountainering he has done the quicker 
will he be to find those conditions. He 
will have to supply the brain, eyes, and 
knowledge of mountain life for his 
town-bred privates, trained under our 
patent and original system. He will 
have to teach them to march, feed them- 
selves, keep themselves in health, and 
to watch for a particularly wary enemy. 
If he is town-bred and barrack-square 
trained like his men he won’t be able 
to do it, for nature is the only text- 
book on those subjects. Much learning 
may help one to write out the orders 
for an attack, but a knowledge of 
woodcraft is a greater assistance to 
company officers who have to carry 
that attack out. 
T. Fetherstonhaugh. 
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A ROMANCE, 


BY M. £. 
CHAPTER XXIII. 


OUR GREAT BREAKING OF FLAX, 


This year we had an especially great 
Breaking for there was a deal of flax, 
and nearly forty persons were kept 
busy breaking and thrashing it. My 
Father’s two gigs were tended by 
four of our own folks, while it was 
one man’s work alone to take up the 
flax as it came out from between the 
rollers. There being only two gigs 
much of the stuff was thrashed by 
hand—swingled, we called it—the lads 
beating it with slats of wood. "Twas 
a pretty sight and a busy one, what 
with the whirring of the gigs, and the 
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noise made by the swinglers, and the 
folks all talking together. All the 
lasses had decked themselves with 
flowers, and the great pile of beaten 
flax rose ever higher and higher, and 
looked as if it were on fire as the sun- 
shine came pouring in through the 
open door; and the dust of it flew all 
about the place like specks of gold, and 
powdered our hair and our clothes. 
Midway in the afternoon we heard 
a sudden tumult of voices and laughter, 
and the squeaking of a fiddle and the 
drone of pipes, and there was Richard 
Tatlock and a fiddler and a parcel of 
Disguisers, and a whole crowd of lads 
and lasses and idlers; and the Morris 
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Dancers’ straightway began their 
merry antics to divert us, and all our 
folks crowded round, and, between 
them, there was such a din no one 
could hear himself speak. 

I mind Dorothy stood just within the 
doorway, her face flushed, for she had 
been working with the rest of us, and 
her beautiful hair was dusted all over 
with the powder from the flax and 
glittered like a crown of gold and she 
was laughing, and looked as I would 
have had her look oftener—as young 
and blithe as she was bonny. A little 
child was clinging to her skirts in some 
alarm at the Mummers, and she per- 
ceiving it lifted it in her arms, striving 
with gay and pleasant words to soothe 
its terrors. It was but a sickly babe, 
and had been brought thither by its 
Mother, who was one of our scutchers, 
and had hitherto stood by her side 
while she worked; but during the 
bustle and outcry following on the ar- 
rival of Tatlock and his crew, had been 
separated from her. I thought I had 
never seen so pretty a picture as the 
two made—even the pinched face of the 
little one seemed to show off the glow 
of life and strength in Dorothy’s. 

My Mother, meanwhile, was bustling 
hither and thither, followed by Patty 
and the maids with tankards of good 
ale and mead. This refreshment was 
intended for the workers only, while 
the children and idle folks were meant 
to partake as freely as they liked of 
buttermilk and small beer; thus nicely 
did my Mother discriminate between 
worth and folly. But her thrifty plans 
were set at naught by my Father, who 
in the warmth of his hospitality de- 
clared he would have no hog-wash or 
cask-swillings drunk upon his premises 
that day, and that all who came there, 
whether for work or play, should, as 
he expressed it, have summat to heart- 
en ’em up. 

A good dinner had already been par- 
taken of by all who had helped us in 
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earnest, and indeed not even the laziest 
urchin who entered our yard that day 
went away empty. 

I was drinking and laughing like the 
rest when a voice at my elbow made 
me start, and, turning, I beheld Master 
Robert in converse with my Mother. 

“"Tis as well her Ladyship is not 
here this afternoon,” said he. “I think, 
good Dame, she would scarcely be 
pleased with such doings as _ these 
which savor of riot and waste.” 

“They have worked well, I’m sure, 
Sir,” responded she, her comely face 
clouding over, “and deserve a bit o’ 
pleasure to help ’em on wi'’t.”’ 

“Why should you find fault with our 
harmless merriment?’ cried Dorothy, 
stepping forward. “’Tis ever your 
pleasure, I think, to be a Spoilsport, 
Mr. Bilsborough.” 

It was the first time I think that she 
had addressed him since the day he 
had insulted her, and I looked at her in 
surprise; had she not been more than 
commonly excited, I doubt she would 
not have deigned to notice him. 

Master Robert, too, seemed taken 
aback for the moment, but, speedily 
recovering himself, he glanced with a 
sneer at the child which she carried, 
and returned in so loud a voice that it 
was heard even amid the confusion 
around us:— 

“Spoilsport do you call me, Madam? 
A good many of this jovial company 
before now have applied that word to 
yourself, and’. I wonder, indeed, they 
should be so merry in your presence, 
for I heard it said that you bring ill 
luck to all with whom you come in 
contact. It must be a trusting Mother, 
indeed, who would leave her little one 
in your care.” 

Now the child in question was, as I 
have said, sickly, having been almost 
from its birth subject to fits; and as 
ill luck would have it, and possibly be- 
cause his sinister face and angry voice 


alarmed it, Master Robert had no 
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sooner spoken than the little creature of devils, so fierce were their faces, so 


flung itself back in Dorothy’s arms, 
stiffened itself and was seized with a 
convulsion, 

“Did I not say well?” cried Master 
Bilsborough, raising his voice yet more. 
“Misfortune does certainly seem to 
come to all who deal with you, Madam, 
*Tis a strange seizure, and I think the 
Mother had done better to have kept 
the child away from you. Where is 
the Mother?” 

And with that, leaving us, he mingled 
with the merrymakers,. and we saw 
him speak to this one and that one, 
and each of those whom he accosted 
immediately turned round with a face 
of anger and horror; and all at once 
the music ceased, and a crowd rushed 
towards the doorway with loud cries 
of “Witch! Witch!” 

The smouldering hatred which so 
many entertained for the helpless girl 
broke out in a flame, and no doubt the 
strong drink, which my Father had so 
incautiously pressed upon them, 
clouded their wits and inflamed their 
fury. Their aspect was so threatening, 
and their excitement so great, that the 
bravest woman might well have been 
terrified. Such an accusation is no 
empty one, and as a rule is productive 
of direful consequences; but Dorothy 
seemed to have no thought except for 
the child, which she clutched af- 
frightedly to her bosom. 

“Help! help!” she cried. 
is dying!” 

Then--I scarce know how it all hap- 
pened, but in a moment as it seemed 
to me the poor babe was reft from her, 
and Dorothy herself was struggling in 
the rude grasp of many hands. I saw 
my Father laying about him with his 
staff, and Patty running hither and 
thither wringing her hands, and I 
heard my Mother scream, and little 
Johnny yell “Murder!” and then I be- 
held Dorothy carried aleng in the midst 
of what I could have thought a crew 
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savage the clamor they kept up. “To 
the horsepond!” some 
And then the cry arose: “The cucking- 
stool! The cucking-stool!” 

“Nay,” yelled one of her own men, a 
fellow who had eaten of her bread and 
accepted of her bounty for nigh upon 
half a year, “nay, the Scold’s bridle 
first. I’m sure she has a shrewdish 
tongue enough!” “Let her be whipped 
through the town at the cart’s tail!” 
screamed another, and there were some 
who shouted persistently, “Burn her! 
Burn her! Burn the Witch!” 

At this cry my senses, which had 
been paralyzed by the suddenness and 
horror of the attack, now returned to 
me, and I rushed upon the villains 
nearest to me with the fury and well- 
nigh the strength of a giant, but I was 
outnumbered, of course, and presently 
they got me down, and some of them 
hammered me, while half a dozen more 
pinned me to the ground. While I lay 
struggling, as much for my own life 
now as for Dorothy’s, I heard Master 
Robert’s voice uplifted in _ shrill 
triumph. 

“Ha! well aimed! Though she is a 
Witch I see she can bleed.” 
And over the crowd of 
forms and evil faces a stone 
whizzing and then another; and then 
there came a faint cry—aye, even amid 
all the hubbub I heard it, for it was 
Dorothy’s voice. And then, almost in, 
mediately, they who held me relaxed 
their grip, and the mob fell back, and 
there stood Sir Jocelyn grasping his 
sword, speechless and apparently trans- 
fixed with wrath, but more terrible in 
his mute and motionless fury than if 
he had stormed and raged. He was 
like a lion crouching for a spring, or it 
might be an avenging ange! poising his 
fiery blade that his vengeance might 

be more sure. 

A hush fell upon us all; the turbulent 
crowd fell apart, too much scared, it 


shouted one. 


swaying 
went 
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seemed, to fly. Master Bilsborough, in- 
deed, would have slunk away, but 
Sir Jocelyn, suddenly coming to 
himself, arrested him with so threat- 
ening a gesture that he paused, quak- 
ing. 

Then Sir Jocelyn stepped across to 
where Dorothy stood, trembling like 
an aspen leaf and white as death, the 
blood dripping from an ugly gash on 
her fair arm. My Mother was already 
beside her, and our Patty; but Sir 
Jocelyn, pushing them aside, began 
with hasty, eager fingers to bind up 
the wound with his own handkerchief, 
crying aloud in a choked voice, the 
while:— 

“Oh, you shall all pay dear for this! 
By Heaven, you shall pay for it! You 
shall know whom you have outraged 
and insulted this day. I swear I will 
destroy you all! By——I will. Ill 
drive you from your homes, I'll ruin 
you! Dolts! I hold you all in the hol- 
low of my hand, and you have dared to 
attack my Wife!” 

I glanced quickly at Dorothy to see 
if she would contradict him, but she 
made no sign; rather in her stress of 
anguish seemed to lean upon and 
cling to him. 

“She shall be my Wife, I say,” cried 
he, “your Mistress and Liege Lady, 
whom ye shall honor as ye honor my- 
self. See what fools you have been! 
Take my sweet Lady indoors, Dame 
Forshaw,” he said, his voice all at once 
infinitely gentle. “Try to comfort and 
restore her while I deal with these 
folks.” 

My Mother and Patty led away Dor- 
othy, who in her weak and trembling 
state offered no more opposition to 
their kind offices than to Sir Jocelyn’s 
impetuous assertion; and when the 
door closed behind her the latter turned 
to his Kinsman. 

“Cousin,” he cried, drawing his breath 
sharply as he seized him by the shoul- 
der. “Cousin, what shall I do to you? 
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Before Heaven, I have a mind to kill 
you!” 

Writhing in his fierce clutch Master 
Bilsborough strove to throw himself 
upon his knees, faintly stammering, 
“Mercy! mercy! Your blood flows in 
my veins!” 

“Aye, indeed, to my everlasting dis- 
grace!” thundered Sir Jocelyn. “Look 
at him, you folks, look at him. Faugh! 
my stomach turns at the sight of him, 
Out of my house you shall go this day, 
Robert Bilsborough, but that these 
friends and, followers of yours may 
have leisure to study their leader, you 
Shall sit where they may feast their 
eyes on him. Away with him to the 
Stocks!” 

He signed to two or three stout fel- 
lows, who came forward uncertainly. 

“To the Stocks with him, I say!” 
cried Sir Jocelyn. “And now, folks, 
you must yield up the man who threw 
that stone.” 

Almost instantaneously a score of 
hands pointed to James Brewster; in 
truth he was not much beloved in the 
place, having too long been Master Bils- 
borough’s companion not to have 
learnt some of his bullying ways. The 
villagers had been quick enough to be- 
lieve his slanderous tales against Mrs. 
Dorothy, but for all that few there 
present would not rejoice at his down- 
fall. 

“So it was you, James Brewster!” 
cried Sir Jocelyn. “I might have 
known it. Well, I am glad there is not 
such another villain in the place. Oh, 
you are indeed a worthy follower of 
your Master. Well, you shall sit be 
side him and keep him company; and 
you may be sure I shall not blame any 
one who pays you back in kind. Since 
the game of stone-throwing pleases you, 
you shall enjoy it to your heart’s con- 
tent, I promise you. And when these 
folks have done with you, you shall 
pack bag and baggage, you and all 
your kin, from the oldest to the young- 
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est. Hearken to me now,” cried Sir 
Jocelyn, raising his voice and gazing 
round at the trembling bystanders, “I 
make an example of these two, and by 
Heaven! I will do the like and worse 
to any man who dares raise a finger 
against Dorothy Ullathorne. Lady 
Gillibrand shall she be as soon as may 
be, and woe be to any one that dares 
offer her an affront.” 

Once more he signed to those who 
stood near Master Robert, and they 
carried him away, shrieking like a 
woman, while half a dozen more laid 
hold of James Brewster and dragged 
him in his wake. 

I heard they had hard usage enough 
while they were confined in the Stocks, 
for many were the grudges which the 
villagers bore both to Master Robert 
and his tool, and a fallen tyrant is like 
to fare ill at the hands of those upon 
whom he has hitherto trampled. But 
I troubled myself little about their 
fate, for my whole mind was taken 
up with wondering whether Mrs. 
Dorothy would indeed suffer herself 
to be overborne by Sir Jocelyn, or 
whether, on recovering from. the 
recent shock, her faithful attach- 
ment to my Master would reassert 
itself. 

I followed him into the house, there- 
fore, and kept by him, while he strode 
up to the settle where they had laid 
her, and bent over her and took her 
hand. 

“Useless to struggle, sweet love,” 
said he. “You must come to me now. 
You must let me protect and guard you 
for the future.” 

She was still shaking all over, her 
beautiful eyes starting from her pale 
face, her very lips bloodless. 

“Let me take care of you, sweet,” 
said he. “How can you help it? Fate 
has driven you into my arms.” 

She gazed at him like one distraught; 
then pulled down the bandage a little 
from her wounded arm and looked at 
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the gash; the blood began to flow again 
and she shuddered. 

“The voices,” she said, as though to 
herself, “the voices! They wanted to 
burn me!’ 

She looked towards the fire that went 
leaping up our great chimney, and back 
again at her arm. 

Sir Jocelyn ground his teeth and then 
dropped on his knees beside her, en- 
circling her waist with his arm. 

“Who shall dare to hurt you now?” 
he whispered. 

She shrank away from him a little, 
and then her hand, creeping upwards, 
sought the token in her bosom. She 
unfastened it and looked at it half- 
vacantly. 

“Et semper,” she murmured, “I writ it 
with my own hand—I could not break 
my vow!” 

Then a sudden frenzy came upon 
Sir Jocelyn, and he became as fierce as 
he had been tender and considerate 
before. He sprang to his feet, and be- 
fore she had time to realize his inten- 
tion, much less to resist it, he snatched 
the trinket from her hand and ground 
it beneath his heavy boot. In a mo- 
ment the frail thing was shattered; 
but not content with that, he picked up 
the fragments and flung them—crystal 
and hair and all—into the glowing heat 
of the fire. 

“There is an end of that!” cried he, 
“Madam, he has had his chance and 
lost it: now it is my turn. You will 
not dispose of me as easily. I will 
take possession of you for your own 
good. Come, let me send for Parson 
Formby to marry us at ynce.”’ 

“Oh, no!” she gasped, “no!” And 
then, bursting into a passion of tears, 
“Oh, why did you burn it—why did you 
burn his hair?’ 

“Madam,” returned Sir Jocelyn pas- 
sionately, “so will I destroy the man 
himself if he comes between us now. 
You are mine, I say. Have I not 
brought you back from the jaws of 
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death? You had been ashes by now 
had I not come in time to save 
you.” 

She fell back well-nigh fainting, and 
Sir Jocelyn, once more _ kneeling, 
gathered her in his arms. 

“I have saved you once,” he said, “I 
would save you still from yourself and 
your own folly. You are mine by every 
law of God and man—by the right of a 
love which I swear has never had an 
equal. Come, let the Parson wed us, 
love, and let me carry you away.” 

“Oh, Sir,” she wailed, “I have no 
love for you.” 

“I do not ask for love,” he returned, 
his passion leaving him of a sudden 
and his voice becoming grave and gen- 
tle once more. “I only ask for the right 
to cherish and worship you, to keep all 
harm away from you, to protect you 
even against yourself. Resist no more, 
my dear. Heaven has delivered you 
into my hand. He has lost you, but I 
have won.” 

“But if you knew——” she was be- 
ginning, when he interrupted her im- 
petuously. 

“Let the past lie. I do not wish to 
know; I will never ask you a question. 
I am content to take you as you are 
—without your confidence—without 
your love.” 

“Oh, then, indeed——” said she 
falteringly, and then paused. “Give me 
time,” she sighed at last, and disen- 
gaging herself she pushed him gently 
from her. “I must have a month to 
think of it. Oh, yes, Sir—indeed, | 
must have a month.” 

We had all stood round during this 
colloquy, too much interested to be- 
think us of withdrawing, or even to 
make a pretence of attending to our 
own affairs; but none of us had ven- 
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tured to break silence until now, when 
my Father burst out impatiently:— 

“Sure, Madam, you are too hard with 
the noble Gentleman. I marvel he has 
so much patience with you.” 

“Nay, James,” returned Sir Jocelyn 
smiling, “I will even have patience to 
wait a month so that she promise to 
wed me at the end of it.” 

“I did not say that!” she exclaimed. 
“Oh, why can you not leave me in 
peace? Why do you all harry me? I 
am so weary. I am dizzy and ill. 
Everything is confused! Have you no 
pity?” 

“Pity, indeed!” cried my Father. 
“The great trouble, to be sure! To be 
asked to make the finest match in the 
country by the kindest Gentleman in 
the world—and you a penniless lass, 
and all this queer talk about you! 
There’s not another Gentleman, no, 
nor another man, high or low, as would 
up and ax you that straightfor’ard, and 
promisin’ to ax no questions an’ all, 
and the only answer you give him is 
to tell him to his face you don’t love 
him. For shame of ye, my dear!” 

Tears burst from her eyes afresh. 

“Oh, I know he is generous,” she 
cried, “and good—too good for me. I 
will try and be generous, too, Sir Joce- 
lyn. I will try. I think the answer 
will be yes.” 

“Well, I must be content with that,” 
replied he, very sorrowfully. “You will 
try to make the sacrifice. Well, so be 
it. I may hope to possess the husk 
though the heart will be for ever 
sealed to me.” 

And, thereupon, Sir Jocelyn kissed 
her hand, and went away with a down- 
cast face and a dragging gait, sorely 
unlike that befitting a successful 
wooer. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE 


The great talkers of the world have 
been much praised but how dependent 
are they upon the inglorious company 
of listeners, the willing receivers of the 
Petruchio “cuff” which is “but to 
knock at your ear and beseech listen- 
ing.” What a debt of gratitude the 
world owes to Boswell, the incompara- 
ble listener, who supplied as it were 
the vital spark to the mind of Johnson, 
stuffed already with inflammable mat- 
ter, idle only from lack of means of 
ignition! Excellent Boswell. Content 
to be a recorder of verbiage, a kind of 
concealed prompter or showman, silent 
and unashamed. Nor is our admira- 
tion less because great intellectual 
qualities are not required from the lis- 
tener. Both Addison and Dr. Johnson 
preferred their little coterie of ad- 
mirers to the society of their peers; 
some mute receptacles into which to 
pour their superfluous babblings. 

Nevertheless, although an inferior 
intellect suffices for the listener, there 
is a certain art or tact required in 
throwing in the appropriate ejacula- 
tions of astonishment or interest at the 
right moment; a facility for adjusting 
a somewhat limited vocabulary to the 
requirements of the occasion. And 
how few they are in number! Such 
polite exclamations of incredulity as 
“You don’t mean that!” and “You as- 
tonish me!”, the easy assurance of “I 
see” and “That’s true,” the dignified 
draw] of “Really?” and “Quite so!”, 
down to the homelier uses of “Gra- 
cious!”, “Lor!’’, and “I never!”, with 
a few modifications, practically com- 
prise the whole list. 

Each, however, must be used in its 
own sphere, with the proper modula- 
tion of tone suitable to the occasion. 
There must be no jarring of sympathy, 
but an entire oblivion of self and an in- 
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telligent attention to the purport of 
the speaker, not merely an assumed or 
acted show of interest. Nothing is 
more disconcerting to a talker than the 
monosyllables of a listener whose 
heart is far from him, or who, being 
preoccupied, answers wildly or at ran- 
dom, 

The true talker—as opposed to that 
irrepressible being whose mission it is 
to make conversation, to break in upon 
a pleasant and natural silence with his 
trivial banalities and idle chatter—re- 
quires not many comments or interrup- 
tions. He anticipates your replies in 
the statement of his case, and stifles all 
eagerness by a quiet, almost depreca- 
tory, uplifting of his hand. There it is 
that the art of listening is seen at its 
best. The mere trifler cannot restrain 
his inclination to break in—to obtrude 
his impertinences on the measured 
flow, taking a mean advantage of the 
speaker’s pausing for breath, or possi- 
bly even for effect, to burst into the 
gap like water through an aperture in 
the dam. 

On the other hand, it is hard to talk 
to an entirely dumb listener be he 
never so attentive. Some indications 
are wanting as to whether the speaker 
has his assent or the contrary. Abso- 
lute silence is killing; as much so in 
a discourse as it is to an orator or 
preacher speaking to a diminishing or 
empty house, or one whose attention 
has flagged. What courtesy and good 
nature are required to listen patiently 
to a story imperfectly told, or that we 
have heard before; to feign an interest 
in the doings of persons with whom 
we are unacquainted; to keep our atten- 
tion fixed when the conversation of 
another happens to be of real moment 
or delight to us! And still more to 
hearken patiently to a joke with a 
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tedious array of facts necessary to its 
development—to know that at the con- 
clusion we must laugh, and that un- 
consumedly, however mirthless or ob- 
We must meet his ex- 
forced gaiety; 


scure the point. 
pectant look with no 
none of that hollow laughter more of- 
than the illtimed 
Above all, not the 


fensive if possible 
burst of merriment. 
premature smile. 
How fallacious 
proved once for all) the accepted no- 
tion that a not to laugh 
at his own jest; must “sit esurient at 
The most cheery and 


(as Charles Lamb 


man ought 
his own table.” 
infectious of our story-tellers will shout 
with laughter in anticipation of his 
own joke, at the huge absurdity he 
has in store for his hearers. He does 
not wash his hands of the matter, leav- 
ing them to complete the task. He 
laughs, and so do we, immoderately, 
from the pure joy of the thing, al- 
though we may never even hear the 
cause. 

One may confess personally to a cer- 
tain shyness born of vanity that rend- 
ers us uneasy in the society of stran- 
gers, especially in that of the blame- 
The little embellishments and 
hyperboles, perhaps not 
with which we are wont to enrich the 
some- 


less, 
unludicrous, 
nakedness of the soil become 
thing more than venial beneath that 
searching Some there are who 
have the faculty of taking us as they 
We become at natural 
demeanor and 
the good sense of our re- 
per- 
lack 


gaze. 


once 
surprise our- 


find us. 
in our 
selves by 
marks and the acuteness of our 
ceptions. Where halt from 
of a word or inability to express our- 
selves clearly, they are ever ready with 
better clothed substitutes, which they 
present to us, with exquisite delicacy, 


we 


as if they were our own, and we had 
inadvertently dropped them. 


are from the first 
We stumble, 
helping hand. 


With others we 
awkward and artificial. 
and they lend us no 
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We blunder, and they regard us with a 
stare, cold and pitiless, that fascinates 
and embarrasses us until we become 
hopelessly involved in a maze of in- 
extricable confusion. They are not 
listeners in fact; but seek only to ac- 
quire knowledge that must be im- 
parted in the precise and authoritative 
terms of an encyclopedia, making no 
allowance for the hesitancies and dis- 
parities of temperament. 

Say we own to being of the race 
of listeners, and are ever content to 
yield our minds to the disposal of any 
wishing to enlighten us. At the same 
time let them keep their distance, and 
not beyond their 
proper domain by a series of unpro- 
voked assaults on the sanctity of our 
persons. They peer into our faces as 
if to probe the depths of our under- 
standing, call attention to the 
poignancy of their remarks by sundry 
and impatient taps; some even going to 
the extent in the abstraction of the 
moment of adjusting our necktie, or 


seek to encroach 


our 


removing a speck of dust, or a long 
hair which they smilingly exhibit. 
Perhaps the hardest ordeal which the 
reserved listener has to undergo is to 
be confronted face to face with a 
talker who adopts the cross-examining 
or bullying of conversation. 
He has a perpetual craving to get at 
the root of the most 
strenuous protestations of innocence are 
unable to satisfy. He your 
averted eye a want of straightforward- 


method 
matters which 
sees in 
ness or ulterior design, and in 
hesitating manner signs of prevarica- 
tion. Delighting in his own discern- 
ment, he pursues your reticences with 
and brushing un- 
aside little out- 
shows 


your 


growing suspicion, 
ceremoniously 
‘aution 


your 
works of and reserve, 
you up for what you are—aun abject 
and deceitful creature. 

There is too the acquiescent listener 
who is ready to accept the most pre- 
posterous statements. The propounder 
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is baffled by such placid submission 
to his authority. The affair is too one- 
sided—too much like hitting a man who 
will not retaliate—there is no opportu- 
nity afforded for a display of dialectic, 
and other and subtler the re- 
tort and rejoinder, and final pulveriza- 


forces 


tion. 

Sailors are proverbially reticent and 
we have en- 
of them 


hard to excite. In vain 
deavored to draw from 
some exclamation of wonder by a series 
reports and fearsome 
They met each with an 
reply of 


one 


of alarming 
phenomena, 

upemotional almost 
“Yessir?” in a faintly interrogative tone 


weary 


of voice. 

But it is when listener meets listener 
that the situation becomes really in- 
They find themselves in an 
anomalous position, each 
They are em- 


volved. 
more ready 
to receive than to give. 


The Saturday Review. 
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barrassed by the novelty of the situa- 


tion in which they find themselves, like 
a lady called upon to propose, and are 
They 
hazard topics for discussion and en- 
deavor each to thrust upon the other 
the responsibility of enlarging on them 
—towers of defence in fact without an 


timorous of their own initiative. 


exit. The listener with no one to lis- 
ten to is almost as pathetic a figure as 
the talker talk with; 
and his state has been put with some 
suggestion of real 
pathetic lines of Jean Ingelow—them- 
selves suggestive of infinite possibili- 


with no one to 


pathos in those 


ties :— 


Man dwells apart, though not alone 
He walks among his peers unread, 
The best of thoughts which he hath 

known 
For lack of listeners are not said. 
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The magnificent heroism of the Japan- 
ese troops will cause the Army author- 
ities of the other great Powers to “be- 
think themselves,” to use one of Covnt 
Tolstoy’s An army pro- 
vided with the latest and most scien- 
tific weapons of warfare, an army 
which is composed of men who can 
“rough it’ in all kinds of weather on 
infinitesimal rations, and an army to 
which, above all, fear is an unknown 
quantity, is what the Russians have to 
face, and their continual strategic 
movements to the rear show how little 
they relish their task. It would be un- 
fair to say that the Russians have not 
shown bravery; they have, but what 
does bravery avail against a foeman 
who will accomplish his end or die in 
the attempt? At the battle of Nanshan 
that every man in 


expressions. 


we are told 


a charging Japanese regiment had to 
be hit before the onrush was stopped. 
People may say that it is magnificent, 
but that it is not war, but it seems 
to us that all big wars in the future 
will be conducted in this manner. The 
question seems to arise whether Eu- 
ropan troops can now be brought to 
undertake these desperate onslaughts. 
To go into battle expecting to lose a 
large proportion of one’s men is no un- 
common experience, but to go into it 
with the intention of winning or let- 
ting everyone die in the attempt, is a 
way which we Europeans have lately 
considered “out of date.” After the 
South African campaign it was freely 
that in all future wars the 
troops would fight in open order and 
that it would be madness to attempt 
to storm a strongly fortified position. 


stated 
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The youngest nation has shown these 
ideas to be fallacies and has proved 
that the storming of fortified positions 
is not only possible, but at times ad- 
vantageous although attended with 
terrible losses. 

When the British Army suffered 
such serious reverses at the com- 
mencement of the South African war 
it came as a shock to many that Brit- 
ish troops “could surrender.” We do 
not say that the circumstances did not 
justify their doing so, but we do say 
that Britons had been brought up to 
think that their soldiers would die 
rather than give in, and the continual 


reports of surrenders were to many - 


absolutely incredible. To fight on stub- 
bornly, doggedly, in the face of over- 
whelming odds has always been re- 
garded as the dominant trait of Brit- 
ish character, and a surrender, al- 


though it saved many lives, embittered 
many a heart and not without cause 
led many to come to the conclusion 


that the martial spirit of the Britisher 
is not what it was a hundred years ago. 
And probably it is the same with 
other countries. Experts decide that 
this and that method of warfare is im- 
possible—in theory—and then its poss!- 
bility in practical warfare is demon- 
strated by an Eastern nation. The 
battles of modern years although 
fought with the most modern weapons 
have not resulted in anything like the 
losses of the days of muzzle-loaders 
and smooth-bore cannon. Guns and 
fortifications which are theoretically 
impregnable are stormed by a few de- 
termined men with even more rapidity 
than in bygone days. 
Nerth China Herald 
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The British muddled through the 
South African campaign somehow— 
probably as well as any other Occi- 
dental power could have done—but 
surely that war has taught ns, and the 
present war is yet teaching us that it 
is still dogged determination that wins 
the day, that heavy losses are not in 
vain, and that it is the determination 
to do or die that is the most essential 
quality in a soldier. The many failures 
of the British soldier of to-day are 
probably mostly due to the short ser- 
vice system, and this is shown by a 
comparison of the steadiness of the 
naval men (who are trained from their 
youth up) and the Tommies under fire. 
Probably the only match for the Jap- 
anese of to-day would be some of the 
Indian Regiments which are drawn 
from the hilly regions in the North. 
The Gurkhas, if not so well trained as 
the Japanese, have all the qualities 
which make the latter such terrible 
fighting men. 

The Japanese have taught the world 
a lesson. Foreigners, unsympathetic, 
it may be, who have come out pre- 
pared to criticize, have been overcome 
with amazement at the valor of the 
Mikado’s troops, and have expressed 
the opinion that neither French, Ger- 
man, Russian, nor any other nation’s 
troops could stand against them. The 
wonder is that after facing the fierce 
charges of the Japanese the Russians 
fight so doggedly. Many troops would 
be seized with panic at the sight of 
such a foe. If they have done nothing 
else the troops of Japan have warned 
the military nations of the West to 
“bethink themselves.” 
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A FAMOUS VICTORY. 


Airn—“ The Battle of the Baltic." 


[It is said that, in his first report to his august Master, the Admiral of the 
Baltic Fleet referred to his performance on the Dogger Bank as “a serious 
encounter.’’) 


Of the Admiral of the Czar 

Sing the North Sea night’s renown, 

When that gallant Tartar tar 

Toward the Dogger drifted down, 

Heading cautiously and slow for the South, 
Full of thankful wonder at 

His escape from Kattegat, 

And his heart still pit-a-pat 

In his mouth. 


Cautiously he felt his way 

Where the snares were sure to be, 

Turning darkness into day 

With his lights that searched the sea, 

For his Teuton friends had said, “Have a fear! 
Where the British trawlers ride, 

You are certain to collide 

With the foe the other side 

Of the sphere.” 


Ay! beneath the stars’ eclipse 

Who could say what levin-cracks 
Might explode from battleships 

In the guise of simple smacks, 
What infernal submarine booby-trap, 
Masked as mackerel or as sole, 

Or a porpoise on the roll, 

Might contrive to blow a hole 

In his scrap. 


Hark! the sudden cry outrang: 

Hostile trawling fleet ahead! 

And each rustic lubber sprang 

Like a rocket from his bed, 

And prepared to meet his doom, face to face; 
And across the dazzled night 

They could see this dreadful sight— 

Fishers, by a greenish light 

‘~~-#ting plaice! 
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Then the Admiral swore an oath, 

And the word went down the line, 

And the captains, nothing loath, 

Read the flaring battle-sign, 

And they took its meaning in at a glance; 
“Hearts of Oak! your duty’s plain; 

Lay your guns,” they cried, “in train; 
You may never get again 

Such a chance!” 


Then the cannon belched their shot, 

And the warriors grew more bold, 

And the sport more fast and hot, 

When they heard no thunder rolled 

Back in answer from the dumb-stricken foe; 
Till aloud the landsmen !aughed 

As they watched the helpless craft, 

Raked and riddled, fore and aft, 

Blow on blow. 


But at length their task was through, 

And the gunners stood at ease, 

And they left each shattered crew 

To the mercy of the seas, 

Where Destruction walked with Death on the wave; 
And the Admiral, much impressed, 

Flashed the signal: God be blest! 

Pin a medal on the breast 

Of the brave! 


So the fight with odds was won, 

And the victors went their ways, 
Flushed with duty nobly done 

To the glory and the praise 

Of the majesty and might of the Czar; 
And their fame arrived, one day, 
Where a British squadron lay, 
Somewhere near thy noted bay, 
Trafalgar! 


Punch. Owen Seaman. 
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The political results of this war must 
be great, whatever its immediate for- 
tunes. It is improbable that Russia 
will escape grave political changes; but 
even if she does, the fear of Russia, 
which for half-a-century has weighed 
upon the nations of Europe, must be 
materially lightened. The soldiers of 
Russia are numerous, and have shown 
throughout this campaign all their 
traditionary devotion; but it is obvious 
that her military organization, con- 
sidered as a scientific one intended for 
conquest, is not so strong as it has 
been believed to be. She has no right 
to the claim, which the autocracy has 
made for so long, of being always 
ready for battle, and her officers, 
though splendidly brave, are probably 
inferior in resource and energy to those 
of Central Europe or the Western 
Powers, or of the Japanese. The initia- 
tive is crushed out of them by the very 
strength of the machine which they 
are compelled to obey, and which in 
crushing individual thought and hope- 
fulness drives them to seek in pleasure 
a refuge from despondency. Russia, 
it is clear, can be beaten when once 
her armies are off their own ground; 
and formidable as she always must 
remain while her soldiers obey, the 
charm of invincibleness, which takes 
the heart out of enemies, has for the 
moment passed away. Moreover, the 
task before her must for some years 
to come constitute a preoccupation. 
Looking at the position, not like the 
“dreamers of the West,” but as any 
sane Russian must look, it is obvious 
that if the war continues, her whole 
strength must be employed for years 
to secure what at the best can be only 
a partial victory. If, on the other hand, 
She makes peace, the energy of her 
governing bureaucracy must be 
voted to reorganization. A new fleet 


de- 


has to be built, manned, and taught 
by experience the lessons which cannot 
be learned at Kronstadt, or even in the 
Black Sea. The Army must be provided 
with better officers, must be made 
more mobile, and must be trained to 
think a little as well as to obey. All 
these operations take time, a process 
of education, and a supply of money 
which, though Russia is richer than the 
world imagines, can only be created 
by financial ability of a kind which 
“the system” is not well fitted to de- 
velop. Quarrelling with all the Jews 
in the world, for instance, is not whole- 
some work for a great Treasury. To 
say, as has been said, that Russia will 
for the next generation be a negligible 
quantity is, in the absence of revolu- 
tion, mere foolishness; but that she 
will weigh less in the politics of the 
world is, we venture to believe, quite 
certain. The spell which has paral- 
yzed diplomatists even more than peo- 
ples for the moment has snapped, and 
we shall find that the relations of all 
States to each other have been percep- 
tibly modified. This will be the case 
even if there is no internal outbreak; 
while if there is, and its result is any 
permanent diminution of Russian force, 
the external politics of Europe will of 
necessity all be rearranged. Think, to 
take only one small example, what it 
would mean to all the Raltic Powers 
to feel that they had no longer a poten- 
tial master in St. Petersburg. 

This change, however, great as it is, 
is not the greatest. There is no longer 
any doubt that a new Power of the 
first magnitude has arisen on the edge 
of Eastern Asia. Its rise has been al- 
most miraculously rapid, for though 
everybody is recalling premonitions 
which might have taught us all some- 
thing, a truth In politics is not a truth 
until it has been realized and acknowl- 
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edged. Japan has sprung to the front 
in less than half a generation. The 
experts of the Continent, political, mili- 
tary, and diplomatic, who have for 
months refused to believe what to them 
all was most unwelcome, now accept 
the evidence, and in a tone of resigna- 
tion, which would be comic if it did 
not mean so much, admit that they 
have been lacking in knowledge as well 
as imagination. The Power which can 
place half-a-million of men upon a main- 
land separated from it by the sea, 
which can maintain successfully a 
siege like that of Sebastopol, and de- 
feat great European armies in battles 
which rival in magnitude and in 
slaughter those of Napoleon with the 
Russians, or of the Germans with the 
French, cannot be characterized even 
by the stupidest of Courts as either 
an inferior or a braggart State. Suc- 
cess on the battlefield appeals to the 
statesmen of the Continent as it can 
appeal only to those who control con- 
script armies, while the soldiers around 
them regard one quality which the war 
has revealed in the Japanese with an 
admiration not untinged with fear. 
The Japanese officer can call on his 
men after a bloody battle with a con- 
fidence which even conquerors like 
Napoleon only secured after a long 
career of victory. Whether their 
courage is inherent in their race—which 
has a thread in it other than Mongo- 
lian—or whether it arises from the ab- 
sence in them of any creed which 
makes death alarming, or whether 
their love for Japan has risen in the 
course of centuries into a furious pas- 
sion, or whether all these peculiarities 
act together, the fact remains that the 
Japanese Army is composed of the 
kind of men who in other armies volun- 
teer for forlorn hopes. The Russian 
officers, themselves commanding men 
of singular courage and endurance, 
profess themselves amazed by the dar- 
ing of the Japanese, and sometimes 
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give utterance to the half-treasonable 
doubt whether such men can be de- 
feated by any troops in the world. The 
new Power is, in fact, acknowledged 
to be one of the first class, far-seeing, 
resolute, and possessed of immense 
resources for battle, and with that 
acknowledgment the bottom falls out of 
many of the data of European diplo- 
macy. In a very short time the Japan- 
ese Fleet may be made, its advantages 
of position being considered, the 
strongest on the Pacific; and even as 
it is, the current of the action of Eu- 
ropean Powers towards the States on 
the North Pacific will be abruptly ar- 
rested. Who is to seize the Eastern 
Archipelago, now the object of so 
many ambitions, if Japan remarks: 
“No! that is part of my reversionary 
heritage?” Who is to dictate to China 
if Japan prohibits? The Frenchmen 
who say that Indo-China is in danger 
from Tokio may be talking nonsense, 
but it is certain that if Japan claims 
Siam as an ally, Siam will not be in- 
vaded, and the grand idea of the 
French colonizing party, which is, to 
speak plainly, the absorption of Siam 
and Yunnan, will not be realized. 
Japan may not be able to rule China, 
as those who believe in the “yellow 
peril” think that she will, for the pride 
of an ancient Empire may forbid, and 
the Chinese governing classes may 
have gone too rotten to be regenerated; 
but the protection of China from disin- 
tegration has already become a Japan- 
ese interest of the fundamental kind, 
for though her first necessity is room 
to expand, and China cannot find her 
that room, her second necessity is 
economic prosperity, and her own idea 
is that prosperity will come from & 
virtual, though not official, monopoly of 
the Chinese market. She will have no 
necessity to close ports while she can 
undersell competitors. Japan, once left 
at peace, will be an energetic trading 
Power, will produce a great merchant 
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fleet, if only to feed her Navy, and will 
regard the Pacific as we think of the 
Atlantic, as her own waterway. That 
in such circumstances she should re- 
gard a contemptuous exclusion from 
the American Pacific States, from 
British Columbia, and from Australia 
with anything but angry annoyance 
seems to us impossible; and an annoyed 
Japan will be a weighty factor in the 
arrangements of the Eastern world. 
The Spectator. 
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Japan no doubt may honestly intend 
to make her civilization solidly West- 
ern, and to be admitted in all respects, 
benevolence included, as one of the 
Western Powers; but to claim the privi- 
leges of a corporation, if you sacrifice 
yourself for its interests, is only hu- 
man. The meekest Christians are im- 
patient of insult, and the last of the 
Christian virtues which Japan will dis- 
play will be humility. 





THE MAKING 


In the world of words, as in the 
world of men, there are hewers of 
wood and drawers of water. They 
are for all who have to express them- 
selves roughly on all occasions of life, 
and not for those merely of a refined 
education who take pride in or have a 
vanity for fastidious expression. To 
these indeed they often become a 
literary terror and nightmare and the 
“stylist” spends weary hours and days 
In concocting subterfuges for avoiding 
their company and seeking other words 
wbose rank in literature is less plebe- 
ian. In the dictionaries of all languages 
these common words and the phrases 
in which they are found as components 
bulk more largely than any others. 
Like the common people everywhere 
they multiply until their numbers be- 
come a formidable difficulty alike to 
the scientific philologist and the native 
born, and especially to the foreigner. 
Of such words is “make” and its 
equivalents in four of the languages 
with which educated Europeans are 
more or less acquainted. The Romans 
had their facere, the French have 
their faire, the Germans their machen, 
and we English our word make which 
in our hands has become as prolific and 
as puzzling as its German cousin. An- 
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other such word is the verb go, which, 
as Dr. Bradley tells us in his note to 
the most recent part of the Oxford 
English Dictionary has had no rival 
in the space allotted to it until the 
verb make made its appearance with 
its unparalleled variety of shades of 
meaning and multitude of idiomatic 
uses. Moreover there is the sub- 
stantive make which we use only 
when we speak of the make of a 
thing. When we were still Saxons, and 
Anglo-Saxons were unheard of, we 
spoke of a make when we wanted to 
say that a man or woman was the equal 
or peer of another. Now if it is said at 
all it is in the dialects of the North; 
and it has dropped out of our South- 
ern speech and out of English litera- 
ture. Evidently here is the idea of 
fitting or arranging something to some- 
thing else; and that appears to be the 
original conception in the root of make 
both substantive and verb. And yet 
on its earliest known appearance the 
idea of creating or constructing is the 
most prominent. The poet was the 
maker, the pre-eminent maker or 
creator was God, and to make came to 
express more distinctively the notion 
of construction or creation than that of 
fitting or adaptation. There seems to 
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be an indication in this of the whole 
story of make which passed from a 
more specific to a more general mean- 
ing. Like facere, and faire and 
machen, it is a word which enables 
us to speak about things in a large 
broad sense until we have found what 
may be called the right, specific, or 
precise word. In Saxon and Old Eng- 
lish they used to speak of making all 
sorts of literary compositions; they 
made music, and meant by that com- 
posing music. Now we make verses, 
but we should not speak of making a 
We have struck 
for these acts. 


tragedy or a novel. 
upon specific words 
For a dictionary what can we say yet 
but to make it? Write or compose or 
compile it would be an unsuitable de- 
scription of the learned labors of the 
Oxford Dictionary makers. But we 
specialize severely even the word make 
itself when we speak of making a book, 
in the betting sense; the last remnant 
of the old general phrase which applied 
to any book. 

This generality seems the most strik- 
ing characteristic of the use of make. 
Yet just as facere, and faire, and 
are used in their respective 
languages to make up elaborate 
series of special idiomatic phrases, so 
it is with our English make. The most 
interesting and curious thing about 
the survival of some while 


machen 
an 


them is 
others have become obsolete long ago. 
That is the mystery on which the Ox- 
ford Dictionary throws no light. They 
can be traced from the earliest times 
at which they appear in literature. 
But that is not necessarily their origin. 
Before that they had been in the 
mouths of the people. Why did they 
drop from their lips and cease to be 
heard? Some of them have only re- 
placed one preposition by another: and 
the reason for the preference does not 
appear. The superseding phrase seems 
no better than the one dropped. We 
think the process is beyond even the 
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art of philological scholarship to trace. 
Accepting the fact we take a few 
specimens of the countless phrases 
mummified in literature, or still exist- 
ing on the verge of extinction, after 
doing service for, it may be, eight hun- 
dred years in a form recognizable by 
the ordinary speaker of the English of 
to-day. Can it be that the phrase to 
make a match is obsolete? If we had 
cock-matches should we not be under- 
stood if we said, as was said by the 
“London Gazette” in 1703, “There is a 
cockmatch made between the counties 
of Surrey and Sussex”? To make a 
price had a general meaning in 1752 
when the worthy Ainsworth’s Diction- 
ary rendered it “Pretium alicui rei 
facere vel indicere,” and new it is only 
heard on the Stock Exchange. To 
make a parliament appeared in print 
six and a half centuries ago; a little 
over two and a half to make a House 
amongst parliamentary 
phrases. The first has disappeared; 
the second still remains. Our above- 
mentioned betting phrase apparently 
goes no further back than 1828 when 
Hood uses it in “Miss Kilmansegg.” 
Why has to make count of made 
place to to make account of? It ap- 
pears a better form; though account bas 
in fact set aside more cumbrous words 
such as estimation and the like. To 
make much of is still better; and why 
then does it not supersede all the rest? 
There are the well-known phrases to 
make money, fortune, capital, name; 
and we may put alongside them the 
slang phrase to make a thing in the 
sense of stealing it which appeared 
about 1700. Then there are all the 
various uses in cards and other games; 
of which are quite as many 
equivalents in nautical usage. We 
have making in the sense of training a 
hawk or a dog or a hunter and to make 
or mar or break has been familiar in 
literature for five hundred years. To 
In the 


appeared 


there 


make one’s soul is Anglo-Irish. 
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eighteenth century they said “to make 
nothing to carry it’; now we say to 
make nothing of carrying it. Down to 
the same century to speak of making 
a miracle or a sin, or a lie, justice or 
mercy, were the correct forms; then 
curiously usage went back to an earlier 
stage and the custom of saying to work 
or do came back again and we have 
continued to follow it. To make a 
marriage is now almost obsolete except 
in legal phraseology. In German they 
say einen Spaziergang machen to go, 
literally to make a walk. We cannot 
say this but we make an excursion or 
a journey ora step. And so we can- 
not say now What make you here? as 
the Germans still say, Was machen 
Sie hier; but we have instead What are 
you doing here? the French faire and 
Latin facere, the general equivalents 
of to make or to do. Almost obsolete 
is What makes you here? We say now 
What brings you here? The use of 
make with many substantives remains 
while it has become obsolete in many 
others. We may say to make an abate- 
ment but not to make an abstinence 
as was once said. A hundred years 
ago Lord Eldon spoke of a decision 
being made. Now it is unusual in Eng- 
land though common in America. An- 
other Americanism is to make out, to 
manage to do a think well or badly 
as Ben Jonson used it. In America 
they can still say “I have made out to 
sleep with tolerable comfort in a cave.” 
To make a train, a steamboat &c. seems 
to be American slang for catching it. 
The original idea is the nautical phrase 
to make a place. 

Make with prepositions supplies 
many very curious idioms and many 
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changes from one preposition to an- 
other in the course of time. Make for 
was not very frequent before the nine- 
teenth century in the sense of going to 
or towards, though it was used by 
Marlowe. But in the nineteenth cen- 
tury “to make for’ was used in the 
sense of to attack or assail, and “go 
for’ became its equivalent in that sense 
also. To make to has been superseded 
in several instances since the latter 
quarter of the eighteenth century by 
to make for. Thus it used to be said, 
it maketh to edification, he made to 
the door, they made to their horses, 
and so on. To make away was the 
sixteenth and seventeenth century way 
of expressing what we now mean when 
we say to make away with, to put away, 
destroy or transfer a thing. Perhaps 
this may be because make away was 
wanted in the sense of to be off or 
make off. To make down a bed is said to 
be Scottish, but apparently it is idio- 
matic English to say now that a bigger 
girl’s frock can be made down, re- 
fashioned that is, for her sister. Is 
make out the time obsolete in the sense 
of whiling it away as the Dictionary 
Says it is? If so it appears to have 
begun when Jane Austen was writing 
in 1813 and to have gone out by the 
time the century was half way through; 
but we imagine we have heard the 
phrase more recently. The explication 
of to make up requires five columns of 
the Dictionary, but the only element of 
surprise in them is the extremely 
modern date of making up to in the 
sense of making love. Who would have 
supposed that its first literary appear- 
ance was in a translation of Voltaire’s 
dramas made in 1781? 
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Mr. Justin McCarthy’s new book of 
reminiscences bears the title “The 
Story of an Irishman.” 


The Macmillans will shortly publish 
“The Letters and Literary Remains of 
J. H. Shorthouse” edited with a pref- 
atory memoir by his: wife. 


It is said that Professor Hall Griffin’s 
forthcoming volume on “Robert Brown- 
jing” will contain a considerable amount 
of hitherto unpublished matter relat- 
ing to the poet’s early life in London. 


Professor Marcus Dods has in the 
press a new work entitled “The Bible: 
its Origin and Nature.” The book will 
be published by Messrs. T. & T. Clark, 
Edinburgh. The same firm have also 
added to their autumn announcements 
a book by the Rev. Henry F. Hender- 
son, M.A., Dundee, on “The Religious 
Controversies of Scotland.” 


The Cassells are about te publish 
Miss McCaul’s diary of her recent visit 
to the theatre of war in the Far East 
to report upon the nursing arrange- 
ments made for the Japanese army. 
Miss McCaul, who had previously ac- 
companied Sir Frederick Treves to 
South Africa during the Boer war, was 
not only received in audience by the 
Empress at Tokio, but was provided 
by the Japanese War Office with every 
facility for proceeding to the field of 
operations. 


“Famous Fighters of the Fleet,” by 
Mr. Edward Fraser, to come from 
Messrs. Macmillan, describes some of 
the historic ships of the old Navy on 
their most famous days of battle— 
mostly from eyewitnesses’ narratives as 


recorded in letters, logs, diaries, &c.— 
from the midnight duel of the Mon- 
mouth and the Foudroyant, and coming 
down to the story of Lord Charles 
Beresford’s Condor—this being related 
to a large extent from the personal 
narrative of a guest on board the Con- 
dor at‘the time. The book is illustrated 
mostly from contemporary sketches and 
engravings. 


It is proposed to celebrate the cen- 
tenary of the birth of Eugéne Sue, who 
was born on December 11th, 1804. Sue 
was the son of a doctor, who left him 
the comfortable fortune of 800,000 
francs, which he got through in two 
years. He was, as M. Blum points out 
in the Gaulois, “un élégant et un 
viveur,” as befitted a member of the 
Jockey Club. He became a literary 
man by accident, and his great work, 
the “Mysteries of Paris,” created a 
sensation when it appeared in the col- 
ums of the sober Débats. The famous 
“Mysteries” was almost an accident. 
Sue founded a short story on some of 
his “slumming” exploits in Paris, and 
this was read by his intimate friend M. 
Goubaux, who persuaded him to de- 
velop it into a long novel. This was 
done, and it was almost immediately 
translated into nearly every European 
language. 


Mr. John Burroughs has found “fresh 
fields and pastures new” and in his 
latest volume of essays, “Far and 
Near” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) he de- 
votes many pleasant pages to an ac- 
eount of his observations “In Green 
Alaska” whither he went as a member 
of the Harriman expedition in 1899, 
and of his experiences during “A Lost 
February” which he found to be an 














August in the island of Jamaica. 
These are the “Far” chapters of his 
book. Between them are the “Near” 
chapters, in which he gossips in his 
familiar vein about the “Wild Life” of 
birds and insects and flowers as he has 
studied it from the cabin near his 
home on the Hudson in which his 
eaprice and his love of out-of-doors 
have led him to spend many happy 
days. The book is one of the most 
varied and delightful of those for 
which nature-lovers are indebted to Mr. 
Burroughs. 


Messrs. Dent announce the early pub- 
lication of an entirely new translation 
of the complete works of Tolstoy, 
edited and translated by Professor 
Wiener, the Professor of Slavic lan- 
guages and literature at Harvard Uni- 
versity, who was born and educated in 
Russia. One feature of the edition will 
be a full biography of Tolstoy. There 
will be in all 24 volumes, uniform with 
Messrs. Dents’ Novels of Honoré de 
Balzac. Besides including the works 
not permitted in Russia it also contains 
a number of works never before trans- 
lated into English, such as the “Crit- 
ique of Dogmatic Theology”; there are 
also poems written in Tolstoy’s youth, 
not before given to English readers. 
The Bibliography which accompanies 
this edition includes not only a list of 
Tolstoy’s own publications, but also 
of the books and magazine articles 
about him in English, French, German, 
and several other languages; and an- 
-other special feature is a thought-index 
to the complete words—an alphabetical 
concordance to every important thought 
and idea in Tolstoy—occupying fully 
100 pages. Reproduced in photogra- 
vure or etching, there will be about 
150 illustrations by Russian, French, 

«German, English, and American artists. 


This season has not given us, and it 
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will be long before any season gives us, 
a work in the field of biography and 
personal reminiscence so rich and 
varied as the “Autobiography, Mem- 
ories and Experiences of Moncure 
Daniel Conway” (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.). We advise no one to be deterred 
by the size of these two volumes. They 
are not meant to be read at a sitting, 
but whoever will read them leisurely, 
or will dip into them at random, or, 
turning the pages of the index, will 
look up letters and gossip of persons 
in whom he is interested will find the 
books yielding him rich stores of de- 
light. It has been Mr. Conway’s for- 
tune to divide his active life between 
the United States and England and to 
become well acquainted with most of 
the men and women who distinguished 
themselves in literature, science, so- 
ciety, politics and public affairs in both 
countries during the last half century. 
Theologically, he has boxed the com- 
pass from Methodism to radicalism. 
Politically, his ideas have undergone 
changes scarcely less marked. He is 
not at the least pains to reconcile his 
inconsistencies, theological, political or 
literary. He simply gossips on, a twen- 
tieth century Boswell, his memory 
seemingly reenforced by copious con- 
temporary memoranda, and: he presents 
vivid sketches of scores of eminent per- 
sonages, and a wealth of anecdote and 
allusion which make his volumes a kind 
of mirror of the life of his times. He 
writes in the kindliest humor and with 
an eager vivacity. We owe it to the 
first quality that there are no malicious 
chapters, and to the second that there 
are no dull ones. The proof of a biog- 
raphy lies in the reading of it; and 
whoever will apply that test to Mr. 
Conway’s volumes, in either of the 
three fashions suggested, will dis- 
cover in himself an extreme reluctance 
to forego the reading of chapter on 
chapter beyond his first intention. 
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THE ANSWER. 


“There’s naught but toil,” I said, and 
turned once more 
To wrestle on with Fate; 
And then I heard a little voice implore, 
“Do not despond, but wait.” 


“There is no joy in life or love or art,” 
I said in my despair; 
And then I heard your laughter in my 
heart, 
And smiled to hear it there. 


“There is no peace,” I sighed in hope- 
lessness— 
Held fast in gloom’s.embrace; 
And then I felt your tender hands’ 
cearess,. 
Your lips upon my face. 
“There is no promise. How can I re- 
joice? 
To-morrow’s lips are dumb 
And still I hear your tender, hopeful 
voice: 
“The summer days will come!” 
J. 8. M. 


? 
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LIFE’S TRAGEDIES. 


Thou art not to be pitied, who hast 
known 
The threat of midnight when the fore- 
lands moar 
And all the winds are out; 
Dread and despair and anguish,—the 
great things 
That sit like crowns upon the brows of 
Kings 
Or that Queens weep about 
—If by these only thou hast been ac- 
cursed, 
Grieve not too much; for these are not 
the worst. 


It is the slow and softly-dropping tears 
That bring the furrows to man’s face; 
the years, 
Falling and fall’n in vain, 
That turn the gold to gray upon his 
head; 


And the dull days to disappointment 
wed, 
And pain that follows pain 
That make life bitter in the mouth, and 
strew 
The dead with roses, but the quick 
with yew. 


Better a wide and windy world, and 
scope 
For rise and downfall of a mighty hope, 
Than many little ills; 
Better the sudden horror, the swift 
wronhg, 
Than doubts and cares that die not, 
and the long 
Monotony that kills; 
The empty dawns, pale stars, and nar- 
row skies, 
Mean hopes, mean fears, mean sorrows, 
and mean sighs. 
Gerald Gould. 
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AS GOLD IN THE FURNACE. 


Deep in thy heart, oh, Mother Earth, 
lie hid 

Rare unborn treasures of the rock and 
stream, 

And who shall say what sunken sunsets 
gleam 

Beneath the darkness of thy coffer's 
lid ?— 

What flash of rainbow diamond, amid 

The glow of rubies fused in sear and 
seam, 

Where long-ago volcanoes raged su- 
preme, 

Ere to the gift of being man was bid? 

Man, who is heir to all. Who from 
thee draws 

Thine utmost secrets, can the lightning 
chain, 

Thy gold transmute, and by thy chang- 
less laws 

Return its substance to the ambient air, 

H’en as from purest souls ascends 
again, 

The heaven-sent aspiration of a prayer. 
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